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She evades all close-ups ... Dingy teeth and tender gums destroy 


ile immensely and 
vitally important— 
that first impression...when boy meets 
gil—when man meets woman. 

And the first smile she gives him 
should be a quick flash of sheer beauty— 
white teeth in a healthy mouth. 

But if she’s been careless, heedless—her 
smile may be just an unpleasant glimpse 
of dingy teeth, of tender gums... and 
that “moment of magic’—that “instant 
of glamour” is lost forever. 

NEVER NEGLECT “PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 
For the sake of your own good looks 
and good health—go directly to your 
dentist whenever you see that tinge of 


her charm... She ignored ‘“PINK TOOTH BRUSH” 


“pink” It may be a symptom of a serious 
gum trouble. But it is far more likely to 
be a simple warning of gums that need 
more exercise, more stimulation—gums 
that will quickly respond to the healthful 
stimulation of Ipana and massage. 


Modern dental teaching emphasizes 
this fact—today’s soft foods are largely 
responsible for tender, ailing gums. They 
need far more work and exercise than 
they get to keep them firm and healthy. 
And that is why Ipana Tooth Paste and 
massage is so widely recommended—so 
widely practiced. Rub a little extra Ipana 
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into your gums every 
time you brush your 
teeth, and the reason is soon evident. 

For those lazy gums waken. Circula- 
tion increases. Gums feel stronger. You'll 
notice a firmer feeling, a healthier look. 
They’re less “touchy; and more resistant. 


Tpana is especially designed to benefit 
the gums as well as the teeth. So when 
you use Ipana in addition to massage, 
you are using the dentist’s ablest assist- 
ant in the home care of teeth and gums. 
You are giving the really serious gum 
troubles far fewer chances. And you are 
adding, every day, to your own beauty 
and your own power of attraction. 


AMERICA’S 
GORGEOUS 
GIRL FRIEND 


as ae iid ee 
Joan’s romantic compan- 
ions (in addition to Bob 
Taylor) are M-G-M’s latest 
discovery, James Stewart... 
handsome Melyyn Douglas 
(both below)...and—on the 
screen together for the first 
time since their marriage 
— Franchot Tone (above). 


AMERICA’S 
NEWEST 
HEART THROB 


> 


“No Man Who Kisses You Ounce 
Will Ever Be Content...” 


M-G-M TOPS ITS BIGGEST 


Six Headline Stars in the New 
S pectacular Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Drama 


Robert Taylor meets Joan Crawford—in the sizzling story 
of an outrageous flirt who couldn’t make her heart behave. 
She defied conventions and slanderous tongues to live her 
romantic life to the hilt! Three men are tangled in the 
web of her enchantment in Samuel Hopkins Adams’ story, 
and what a whale of a picture M-G-M has made of it! 


Directed by 


CLARENCE BROWN 
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Now 
Talking 


A page devoted to 


our readers’ likes 
and dislikes—the 


more frankly ex- 
pressed the better 


$15 Letter 


- Break the Bank—I wish to register a kick, 
a very decisive one. My kick is aimed at 
the so-called bank or rainbow nights. Here 
in a neighborhood of four or five thousand 
souls we have four bank nights and one 
Screeno each week. With the frenzy created 
by large pots, school and community ac- 
tivities are virtually ruined. Every organi- 
zation shuffles dates to miss bank nights. 
In case of conflict the school or community 
activity suffers. If this thing must continue 
as a subsidy to movie art it might be jus- 
tified, but I doubt if it contributes to the 
lasting good health of the movie business. 
What do the producers think? 

Now that I have registered my kick I 
have two amens to letters in the July Movie 
Crassic. I agree with Phyllis Ayer of San 
Francisco that the cast should be repeated 
at the end of the picture. Many a time I 
have gone away from a show anxious to 
know the name of some actor who had ap- 
pealed to me. Recently I have noticed that 
some pictures do this. 

I agree with Marlin W. Elliot of Atlanta 
that historical pictures should be authentic. 
We recognize the screen as a potent edu- 
cational agency. It should stick to facts 
when treating historical characters. Neither 
should irrelevant things be played up. I was 
nauseated with the mushy love affairs ina 
Lincoln picture a few years back. I don’t 
believe Lincoln was given a square deal.— 
C. L. Baldwin, Supt. Public Schools, Bear- 
creek, Montana. 


$10 Letter 
Doff the Paint—Thank heaven for the 


MOVIE CLASSIC urges its read- 
ers to take the floor and present on 
this page their candid opinions of pic- 
tures and stars. Each month MOVIE 
CLASSIC offers these cash prizes 
for the best letters: (1) $15; (2) $10; 
(3) $5; all others published, $1 each. 


The editors will be the. sole judges 
and reserve the right to publish all 
or part of any letter received. Write 
your letter now—to MOVIE 
CLASSIC’S Letter Editor, 7046 
Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, 
California. 


Youre 


June Lang, formerly June Vlasek, 
is being hailed as a star by Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox. Her first major 
réle is in Road To Glory. What 


do you think of her chances? 


new type movie wherein the leading female 
stars are represented as wholesome, clean 
appearing girls. Even the former sirens 
have gone “natural.”. Perhaps now we won't 
see so many youthful imitations of Garbo 
slinking along the streets, terribly over- 
dressed, their fresh young skins heavily 
laden with cheap cosmetics. If the movie- 
moguls only realized how widely girls of 
teen age copy mannerisms, they would see 
to it that there was more of this “back to 
natural charm” movement. For who likes 
to see a normally sweet-faced youngster 
painted and dressed in what she fondly 
hopes is the image of the Garbo or Craw- 
ford of four or five years ago? Give them 
more chances to imitate the Parker or 
Gaynor type of beauty! We want our young 
daughters to stay young and sweet—WMrs. 
Peter Steinfberger, Augusta, Mich. 


$5 Letter 


A “Double” Complaint—Please add my 
voice to the plaint against the “Double 
Feature” nuisance. 

There used to be a day when you could 
go home from work, enjoy your dinner, 
and then come down town in time for a 
short stage presentation, or a comedy as a 
relaxing prelude to the feature picture of 
the evening. 

Now, with the double features to run, 
schedules are so cock-eyed, that in order 
to see only the picture you're interested in, 
you must either forego a quiet dinner, and 
rush down on the dot of 7 o’clock. Or, you 
must sit up and wait until 9:30, by which 
time you are so engrossed in your book, the 
radio, or a rubber of bridge, that you 
wouldn’t go out to see Cleopatra herself 
in the title role. 

Usually, you catch the tail-end of some 
second-rate “feature,” or you miss the very 
first shots of the picture you came to see. 


And I don’t know which puts you in a worse 
humor.—Mollie Shamos, 1172 Chapel 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


$1 Letters 


No Tears, Please—Who originated the 
idea that the public craves sob pictures has 
been an uppermost thought in my mind for 
some time? 

I can’t recall having seen but one pic- 
ture—The King Steps Out—that didn’t 
have a sad note in its make up and this 
goes for the past few months. I see on 
the average of two first runs every week. 

I, one of the millions, supposedly go to 
the movies to be entertained. Instead, I take 
along an extra hanky and prepare myself 
for some miserable moments along with a 
mascara streaked make-up. And, in the 
bargain, I pay for all this discomfort. What 
a laugh? I think in the future, if there 
aren't more pictures without the sob stuff, 
Ill do my sobbing at home. It’s more 
economical.—Marie Catherine Hagel, Read- 
img, Ohio. 


Do You Agree?—Maybe I AM crazy; I 
know I’m crazy over the pictures as the 
saying goes, but I don’t like COLOR films 
for EVERYDAY picture fare. Occasional- 
ly, yes, swell; but as a general thing I hope 
it doesn’t work out. It hurts my eyes, de- 
tracts from the attention of the plot and 
the acting. I’m led astray by a green patch 
in the distance, a cloud formation, oh, a 
myriad of confusing objects. On the stage 
where the scope is small and we simply 
have the cast to watch it is different .. . 
but did you ever really see or know anyone 
who would want to attend outdoor theatrical 
performances at midday three times a week ? 
I doubt it. 

Of course, I’m probably a “crank” and a 
reactionary. I dreaded the advent of talkies, 
too, and now I love ’em although 
(small voice) Chaplin’s Modern Times 
proved that genius could overcome sound, 
now didn’t it?—(Mrs.) C. Rose, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 


Children’s Hour—A child actor has 
finally got me! In fact, two children, and 
wonder of wonders, both in the same pic- 
ture! After resisting the combined efforts 
of Jackie Coogan, Jackie Cooper and more 
recently, Shirley Temple, I have at last 
fallen for a couple of juveniles. 

I am referring to those two marvelous 
little kids in the movie adaption of The 
Children’s Hour, renamed We Three. Mar- 
velous is the only word that will adequately 
describe them. They could not have been 
any more natural in the picture if it had 
been an actual part of their lives. 

When you can say with truthfulness that 
a couple of small girls made the experi- 
enced efforts of Merle Oberon and Miriam 
Hopkins look like the antics of a couple 
of amateurs, then you have some idea of 
how much those kids impressed me: I look 
forward with positive eagerness for their 
next appearance in a picture—William E. 
Dixon, Washington, D.C. 


Tired of Gal Shows—It seems to me we 
have had enough variations of Forty-Sec- 
ond Street. Beautiful girls going around 
in circles or making squares and geometrical 
designs certainly get tiresome after a time. 
If you have seen and heard one musical 
comedy, if that is what it is called, you 
need not go to another. It will be the same 
thing all over again. 

I have a little personal dislike too. I 
think the little mustaches, like those of 
Clark Gable and Jack Oakie, spoil the looks 
of most men. They look like lipstick tell- 
tales—Mary Ruth Baron, 2413 Fairmont 
Ave., La Crescenta, Calif. 


Your favorite soldier of fortune, 
the dashing “Bengal Lancer”, 
laughing, fighting his way 
through another glorious 


romantic adventure. 


Gary Cooper and Madeleine Carroll 
n LHE GENERAL DIED AT DAWN’ 


with William Frawley, Akim Tamiroff, and Porter Hall. A 
Paramount Picture. Directed by Lewis Milestone. Screen 
play by America’s foremost playwright, Clifford Odets. 
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A League of Nations Dinner 


Basil Rathbone, Charles Boyer, Director Richard Boleslawski, Mar- 
lene Dietrich and Joseph Schildkraut enjoy dinner on the desert 


ITH few exceptions, the stars 
look forward to location trips— 


yet these excursions typify 
everything but the comforts of home! 
It’s an unsolved mystery how the pam- 
pered darlings of the world can cheer- 
fully banish thoughts of the cold, spark- 
ling water glistening in their tiled poo's, 
or of the soft cushions flung carelessly 
about their shady, flower-filled patios— 
while they vainly try to find a comfort- 
able spot on the desert wastes of Arizona 
—which was the problem of The Garden 
of Allah cast. Imagine the glamorous 
Dietrich and fascinating Charles Boyer, 


cup sugar 

egg whites 
Y pint whipped cream 
1 tsp. vanilla flavoring 


Heat the milk in top of double 
boiler and beat the egg yolks 


laughing in unison with Joseph Schild- 
kraut and Basil Rathbone, through the 
hardships created by a daily tempera- 
ture of 125 degrees! 

Perhaps it is the subconscious reac- 
tion of “getting away from it all” that 
causes this enthusiasm for location work 
—no telephones—no studio conferences 
and no social obligations. However, 
just one temperamental person with a 
“comfort complex” will put a damper 
on what the players try to make into a 
holiday. 

Then again, the innate sporting blood 
and the desire to be known as a “good 


Cook Book 


until light. Add the sugar to 
yolks and beat until thoroughly 
blended, then add hot milk. 
Stir mixture until well mixed 
and return to double boiler. 
Cook until mixture coats spoon. 
Remove from heat and cool. 
Fold in stiffly beaten egg 
whites, then add whipped cream 
and flavoring. Freeze and serve 
with chocolate sauce. 


When members of The Gar- 
den of Allah company gath- 
ered for dinner—dishes from 
5 forei gn countries were served 


by 
Dorothy Dwan 


trouper”’ comes to their rescue and the 
members of a picture company will still 
smile and retain their sense of humor 
even though they are eating sand, doc- 
toring smarting eves, and must wait 
until seven or eight in the evening 
for the one “square meal” of the day. 
Up until that time fruit juices and light 
salads are the only popular nourishment. 

Miles from civilization, a tiny tent 
city sprang into being for the housing of 
most of The Garden of Allah company, 
while the principal members of the cast 
had accommodations in Yuma. Before 
driving back to town at night, they en- 
joyed a location dinner in the cool of 
the evening, finding pleasure in the 
beauties of a barren region that proved 
almost unbearable at midday and yet 
had an indescribable fascination at 
night. 

Sitting around the table one evening, 
a discussion of favorite dishes came up 
—and it was suggested that each evening 
the chef honor a member of the dinner 
group by serving his or her preferred 
recipe. This resulted in much concen- 
tration upon the part of the parties in- 
volved—to be sure their country would 
not suffer by comparison—and dinners 
from five foreign nations ! 

The idea undoubtedly proved an ordeal 
to the chef but how nice for us. Now 
we may serve authentic recipes from 
Germany, France, Austria, Poland, and 
England. 

Naturally Marlene Dietrich sponsored 
Germany, and even if you are unadult- 
erated American, you'll love these tasty 
German Pancakes. 


GERMAN PANCAKES 
2% cups flour 
Y% tsp. salt 
2 cups clabbered sour milk 
1% tsp. soda 
2 eggs well beaten 
3 thls. melted butter 


Sift flour and salt together. Beat eggs 
until very light, add soda to milk and 
beat well until soda is thoroughly dis- 
solved. Add flour to beaten eggs alter- 
nately with milk, avoiding beating as 
much as possible. Have griddle hot, pour 
in batter and bake until upper side 
bubbles, turn and bake on other side. 
Serve with butter and plenty of syrup. 
We suggest Vermont Maid Syrup with 
these delicious and different pancakes. 

Basil Rathbone upheld England which 
is his native [Continued on page 62] 


WILLIAM 


ets see what 


the doctor Says 


about laxatives 


ten just after the close of her fab- 

ulously successful concert season 
in London, tells briefly but joyously of a 
triumphant tour. In Stockholm, where 
she sang before Their Majesties, she was 
decorated by the King of Sweden. In 
Norway, the Queen gave her a beauti- 
ful brooch as a token of her admiration. 
Everywhere, in short, music lovers 
greeted her with adulation. 

Which all leads to the observation 
that even though the screen may not yet 
be the equal of the operatic or concert 
stage as a medium of musical expres- 
sion, it is certainly the greatest publicity 
medium on earth. Before her screen 
success, La Moore was known only in 
the upper stratum of the music world. 
| Today she is known everywhere. 


Sten's Back 


Anna Sten, who left Hollywood flat 
after a reputed quarrel with Samuel 
Goldwyn, her “importer,” has returned 
in triumph after scoring a sensational 
hit in the British-made film, A Woman 
Alone. She will star in a picture en- 
| titled Enchantment to be produced here 
for English release by her husband, Dr. 
Frenke. After its completion she will 
again go to London to play opposite 
Leslie Howard in Bonnie Prince 
Charlie. 


She Earned It 


It’s all very well to talk about the sen- 
sational success of Jeanette MacDonald 


AA tes itst: from Grace Moore, writ- 


SS 


Ae SYMPATHETIC as your doctor is with his 
patients, he is strictly a scientist in his atti- 
tude towards health. He has, for instance, 
certain definite standards which he demands 
of a laxative before giving it his approval. 
These requirements are listed below. Read 
them carefully for your own good. 


THE DOCTOR’S TEST OF A GOOD LAXATIVE 


It should be dependable. 

It should be mild and gentle. 

It should be thorough. 

Its merit should be proven by the test cf time. 
It should no¢ form a habit. 

It should noé over-act. 

It should not cause stomach pains. 

It should not nauseate or upset digestion. 


EX-LAX MEETS THIS TEST AT EVERY POINT 


Next time you need a laxative remember this: 
Ux-Lax fulfills the doctor’s requirements at 
every point. Doctors everywhere use Ex-Lax in 
their own families. Mothers have given it to 
their children with perfect trust for over 20 
years. Since Ex-Lax was first introduced, it 
has steadily risen in public confidence. Today 
more people use Ex-Lax than any other laxa- 
tive in the world. 


CTOR’S POINTS YOURSELF 


the-minute re port o f the latest ha ppenin gs 


Behind-the-scene news and gossip about 


Filmland’s pictures and stars—an up-to- 


By 
ERIC ERGENBRIGHT 


mention of another fact: 

Jeanette, starting in “show business” 
as a chorus girl, worked for six long, 
discouraging years before she could per- 
suade a producer to let ker act and sing. 
For six years she fought for singing 
roles and was shunted aside into danc- 
ing parts. 

Her courage during those formative 
years deserves just as much praise as 
the great talent which is its result. 


Im-musing! 

Over the Party Line comes an amus- 
ing story—which like ninety percent of 
the amusing stories told in Hollywood 
is pinned on that long-suffering genius, 
Sam Goldwyn. 

It seems that Sam, overhearing a 
noisy quarrel between several of his 
contract writers, proposed himself as 
arbiter. 

“Tt’s this way, Mr. Goldwyn,” they 
explained. “We're discussing a scene 
for the picture, and we’re arguing about 
whether a certain piece of business can 
IDS COME 5 ooo” 

“Yell me what it is,’ 
they did. 

“T can answer that in exactly two 
words,” he declared stoutly. “IM-POS- 
SIBIEE 
[Continued on page 58] 


, 


’ 


And 


said Sam. 


>-time Olympic champ 
yvorld's greatest athlete, 
times with Buck Jones 


tA 


7S beauty bath 


protects daintiness- : 
leaves skin swee7 


1 STEP INTO A 
fF FRAGRANT 
| Lux Toi.et Soap 
BATH—LIE BACK 
A MOMENT 
COMPLETELY 
RELAXED 


OFTEN | COME 
HOME FROM A 
LONG DAY BEFORE 


Be Sicniy WHEN | STEP OUT I | 
atin GRE AM SO MARVELOUSLY | 
as REFRESHED! my 
SKIN IS SOFT AND 
SMOOTH- DELICATELY 


PERFUMED 


LOVELY screen star—a famous and beautiful 
woman—Carole Lombard tells you a simple 
beauty secret you’ll find easy and delightful to follow. 


You’ll be amazed at the way a luxurious Lux Toilet 
Soap bath peps you up. The ACTIVE lather of this fine 
soap sinks deep into the pores, carries away stale per- 
spiration, every trace of dust and dirt, leaves skin really 
clean—smooth—delicately fragrant. 


“A swell way to protect daintiness!”’ popular girls 
say. Why don’t you use this fine complexion soap for 

CAROLE LOMBARD your daily beauty bath, too? It’s the soap 9 out of 10 
Famous Paramount Star screen stars use to keep skin flawless. 
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oF Bride... Queen.. Martyr 


ALL IN NINE DAYS 
You'll cry and love it! 


“*Because little Lady Jane 
is my favorite character, 
and her love story my fa- 
vorite love story. ..1 was 

a tough audience . . 
ended up in tears on my 
knees . . . I sincerely be- 
lieve that it is one of the 

great pictures .. .”’ 
— Adela Rogers St. Johns 
“LIBERTY” 


Cedric 
HARDWICKE 


Nova PILBEAM 


NINE 
DAYS 


JOHN MILLS 
DESMOND TESTER 
SYBIL THORNDIKE 


Directed by Robert Stevenson 


-COMING TO YOUR 
FAVORITE THEATRE 


A QP Production 


Frank reviews of the 
latest screen offerin gs 


by 
Eric Ergenbright 


EXCEPTIONAL 


SAN FRANCISCO—Credit Leo, the Me- 
tro-Goldwyn-Mayer lion, with another 
smash _ hit! 

With the Barbary Coast and the San 
Francisco earthquake and fire as a back- 
ground, with W. S. Van Dyke as director, 
with a cast headed by Clark Gable, Jean- 
ette MacDonald, Spencer Tracy and Jack 
Holt, much was expected of this picture. 
And it exceeds every expectation! 

The story concerns the owner of a 
water-front honky-tonk, a millionaire scion 
of society, and their rivalry for the love of 
a singer who climbs from the Barbary 
Coast to grand opera. Jeanette, the singer, 
is magnificent. Her numbers run the gamut 
of old melodies, popular numbers and grand 
opera and should please every taste. This 
picture definitely establishes her as the 
screen’s Number One Lady-of-song. Gable, 
perfectly cast as the honky-tonk owner, 
gives a grand performance, and so do Jack 
Holt and Spencer Tracy—but the honors 
for San Francisco must be awarded to 
Jeanette MacDonald. It’s her picture and 
her triumph! 

The earthquake sequence, running nearly 
two full reels is breath-takingly realistic 
and provides one of the most dramatic and 
spectacular climaxes ever screened. 

Don’t miss this picture! Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. 


MY MAN GODFREY—And here, like a 
fresh sea breeze to make summer a _ bit 
more pleasant, is one of the most delirious 
comedies that has come out of Hollywood 
in many a day. 

“My Man Godfrey” is the suave Bill 
Powell (who never gave a better perform- 
ance). Discovered in a hobo camp by the 
“mad Bullocks” (the screwiest family that 
ever stepped in front of a camera), he is 
pressed into service as the butler and un- 
dertakes the gargantuan job of bringing 
order out of chaos. And in the process the 
fun becomes fast and furious. 

Carole Lombard, cast as the love-lorn 
Bullock gal, who goes on the make for the 
butler, rises. to a new high. She is rapidly 
establishing herself as the one most out- 
standing comedienne of the screen. Gail 
Patrick, Alice Brady, Eugene Pallette, and 
Mischa Auer have important roles and 
make the most of them in craftsman-like 
fashion. Miss Patrick, in particular, de- 
serves praise for her performance in the 
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picture’s one sinister role. She plays it 
with sly innuendo that is exceptionally effec- 
tive. 

My Man Godfrey is easily the outstand- 
ing comedy hit of the month. Universal. 


EXCELLENT 


M’LISS—Based on one of Bret Harte’s 
most famous stories of California in its 
gold rush days, this homespun offering, 
produced by RKO as a Class B offering, 
emerges as a surprising hit, a picture that 
will be more highly acclaimed by the aver- 
age audience than most far more preten- 
tious films. ; 

The story hinges on the romance between 
a school teacher and a shy mountain girl 
who comes to him to learn the fundamen- 
tals of readin’, writin’ and ’rithmatic. Del- 
icately handled, every sequence possesses 
a subtle romantic quality that will charm. 

Anne Shirley, fast becoming a most ca- 
pable young actress, gives by far her best 
performance in the title role. And John 
Beal, as the school teacher, gives a really 
outstanding performance. Other important 
roles are exceptionally well played by Guy 
Kibbee, Douglas Dumbrille, Esther How- 
ard and Moroni Olsen. RKO-Radio Pic- 
tures. 


NINE DAYS A QUEEN—Produced in 
England by Gaumont-British, this historical 
drama is easily one of the best foreign film 
offerings of the year. It tells the tragic 
story of Lady Jane Grey, the young girl 
who was for nine days the puppet queen of 
England and who, through no crime of her 
own, was brought to the block. 

Sir Cyril Hardwicke and Nova Pilbeam, 
heading an unusually capable cast, contrib- 
ute magnificent performances. Gauwmont- 
British. 


PUBLIC ENEMY’S WIFE—And here’s 
something new in the way of G-Man thrill- 
ers, a fast-moving, action-crammed melo- 
drama with a novel slant. The story hinges 
on the trials and tribulations of a criminal’s 
wife, her unjust imprisonment and her 
eventual marriage to the G-Man who is 
detailed to capture her criminal ex-husband. 

Margaret Lindsey, usually too cold to 
be convincing in a romantic role, sheds 
her frigidity in this picture and gives an 
excellent performance which will do much 
to help her standing with audiences. Pat 
O’Brien, as the G-Man, is excellent. Cesar 
Romero, Robert Armstrong and Dick 
Foran head a strong supporting cast. 

Without being in the least profound, 
Public Enemy's Wife can safely be recom- 
mended as fine entertainment. Warner 
Brothers. 


EARTHWORM TRACTORS—Joe E. 
Brown at his rollicking best, this time as 
Alexander Botts, the egotistical, moronic 
tractor salesman of William Hazlett Up- 
son’s side-splitting Saturday Evening Post 
stories. Instead of following the plot of 
any one of Upson’s yarns, the producers 
have wisely filmed a composite which lets 
Joe E. Brown’s comic talents run wild. 
Undoubtedly this is his best comedy to 
date. June Travis and Guy Kibbee are 
excellent in the supporting cast. Warner 
Brothers. 


GOOD 


WOMEN ARE TROUBLE—A §fast- 
moving, consistently thrilling gangster- 
versus-reporter story which offers little 


THE LOVELIER WAY 


TO AVOID OFFENDING 


Keep fragrantly dainty... bathe with 
this exquisite perfumed soap! 


Fastidious women everywhere now bathe 
with Cashmere Bouquet . . . because they 
know that it keeps them dozbly safe from 
fear of offending! 


Of course it keeps you sweet and clean, 
with its rich deep-cleansing lather. And 
in that rich lather is a lovely perfume... 
so rare and costly that it actually Jingers 
long after your bath, keeping you fra- 
grantly dainty! 


Only a soap like Cashmere Bouquet ..; 
scented with the costliest perfume... can 
bring you this lovelier protection! You 


BATHE WITH 


cannot expect to find it in ordinary 
scented soaps! 


Use this pure, creamy-white soap for 
your complexion, too! Its lather is so 
gentle and caressing. Yet it removes every 
bit of dirt and cosmetics; makes your skin 
alluringly clear and smooth. 


Cashmere Bouquet now costs only 10¢. 
The same long-lasting soap which has 
always been 25¢. The same size cake, 
scented with the same delicate blend of 
17 exquisite perfumes. Sold at all drug, 
department and ten-cent stores. 


THE SOAP THAT KEEPS YOU FRAGRANTLY DAINTY! 
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Now" GLAZO 


puts old-type 
nail polishes 
in the discard 


You’ve never seen a polish 
so lovely, so perfect to use 


Ge news for lovely hands! A 
new Glazo, so amazingly enhanced in 
beauty, so perfected in every manicuring 
virtue, that you must change your whole 
idea of what a fine nail polish should be. 


This new Glazo formula dries to a satiny 
surface that doesn’t chip or peel, that wears 
for several extra days. Here is a polish that 
disdains streaking, that flows on with per- 
fect ease and evenness. And so completely 
has evaporation been eliminated that the 
polish is usable to the last brushful. 


For the newest, smartest note in fingertip 
charm, ask for Glazo Suntan, Russet and 
Poppy Red. They’re exclusive “misty-red” 
colors, and the latest additions to Glazo’s 
wide range of authentic, fashion-approved 
shades. Glazo manicure preparations are 
now only 20 cents each. 


Gb moot 


GLAZU 


20 CENTS 


(25 cents in Canada) 
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| 


the inevitable marriage. 


| best. 


| work. 


~The Show Window 


F 


| new in the way of plot but a great deal in 


the way of entertainment, thanks to the 
excellent direction of Errol Taggert and 
the deft performances of Stuart Erwin, 
Paul Kelly, Florence Rice, Margaret Irv- 
ing and Raymond Hatton. The plot, un- 
fortunately, is loaded with moss-grown 
situations. There is the rivalry between 
the bright young sob-sister and the veteran 
ace reporter, the vow of the crusading edi- 
tor to clean up the liquor graft, the clash 


| between newspaperdom and gangland and 


: Paul Kelly, in 
particular, must be credited with an ex- 
tremely fine bit of work as the hard-boiled 
city editor.  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 


SPENDTHRIFT—Henry Fonda, Pat 
Paterson (Mrs. Charles Boyer) and Mary 
Brian head the cast of this unpretentious 


but very merry comedy-drama, which tells’ 
| —and 


tells interestingly and well—the 
story of a young sportsman who inherits 
a fine racing stable, a cantankerous old 
uncle, a burden of debt, a breezy outlook 
on life and no cash. Given those ingredi- 
ents, the laugh-provoking situations crowd 
fast on one another’s heels. 

Fonda is excellent in the leading réle 
and reveals a flair for light comedy that 
has never before been apparent in his 
Pat Paterson, returning to the 
screen for the first time since her marriage, 


| gives a grand performance as the horse- 


loving Irish lass and Mary Brian, seen 


| here for the first time in a “meanie” role. 


scores brilliantly. Walter Wanger-Para- 


mowine, 


HIGH TENSION—This one’s different 
ooo 0 6 Gina TOMY 55 5. eho welll jleyed. 
Without expecting a smash hit, put it 
well up on your list of preferred entertain- 
ment for this month 

The plot concerns the adventures of a 
deep sea diver whose thrilling deeds are 
glorified by his gal-friend, a pulp fiction 
writer. There's a good chuckle in almost 
every scene and a real, old-fashioned ab- 
deminal how! in several. Brian Donlevy 
(he first gained fame as the heavy in Bay- 
bary Coast) plays the diver—and plays it 
so well that he looks like a sure bet for 
stardom. Glenda Farrell, as the writer, is 
a joy. Twentieth Century-Fox. 


THE RETURN OF SOPHIE LANG— 
Gertrude Michael, who’s climbing to the 
heights with a terrific rush these days, 
scores again in this crime story. Cast as 
an ex-jewel thief who has mended her 
ways, she matches wits with a notorious 
criminal (Sir Guy Standing) in an effort 
to recover a fabulously valuable diamond 
which has been stolen from her present 
employer. Her performance is nicely shaded 
and thoroughly enjoyable. Ray Miulland, 
always a capable actor, has much too little 
to do. Sir Guy Standing, as usual, is a 
standout. Paramount. 


THE BORDER PATROLMAN—This, 
George O’Brien’s last starring picture for 
Fox after fourteen years of unbroken work 
for that organization, is undoubtedly his 
It is also one of the best westerns 
of the year—a thoroughly modern, up-to- 
the-minute drama of the new West which 
will stand on its own merits and please 
every type of audience. 
of fire control and the activities of smug- 
elers operating across the California-Mex 
ico line. O’Brien, discarding many of his 
old mannerisms, gives the best performance 
of his career. Polly Ann Young is excellent 
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The story hinges Bronp 
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as the love interest. Tzventieth Century- 


Fox. 


WE WENT TO COLLEGE—With a cast 
headed by Hugh Herbert, Una Merkel, 
Charles Butterworth and Walter Catlett, 
four comedy aces, this picture should have 
been a laugh-fest. Owing to poor dialogue 
and faulty handling by its writers, it is 
forced to be content with occasional chuck- 
les. Its featured players work hard and 
make the most of their oportunities, but 


they are sadly handicapped. Metro-Gold- 


wyn-Mayer. 


THE CRIME OF DR. FORBES—Based 
on the “mercy killing” theme, this gripping 
drama will hold every audience's interest 
from its opening scene to its final fade- 
out. It is rather grim, intense emotional 
fare but it is a challenging presentation 
of a question that has stirred heated argu- 
ment for centuries. Gloria Stuart has 
never given a finer performance than she 
does in this picture as the wife of the 
doctor who takes his own life. Robert 
Kent is outstanding, and Henry Armetta 
contributes a clever bit of comedy to offset 
the dramatic tension. Twentieth Century- 
oa 


THREE CHEERS FOR LOVE—This 
singing and dancing opus, frankly intended 
as a Class B production, more than lives 
up to expectations and must be ranked as 
very satisfactory entertainment. The plot 
concerns the adventures of a_ theatrical 
troupe which takes over a girls’ seminary, 
and William Frawley, Elizabeth Patterson, 
Roscoe Karns and John Halliday are re- 
sponsible for some very enjoyable laugh- 
scenes. 

Eleanor Whitney (Paramount’s — best 
dancing prospect), Louis Da pee and 
Olympe Bradna liven the proceedings with 
some very clever hoofing. Robert Cum- 
mings shows real promise in the male lead. 
Paramount. 


PAROLE—A daring presentation of a 
question which a less courageous producer 
would have avoided. Parole makes the 
mistake of compromising the 
carefully, thereby weakening the effective- 
ness of its dramatic plot, but it is, never- 
theless, an extremely interesting picture. 
Henry Hunter and Anna Preston, who 
make their debut as Universal featured 
players in this picture, both show real 
promise. Hunter, in particular, is an ex- 
ceptionally capable actor. Universal. 


HEARTS DIVIDED—Marion Davies and 
Dick Powell in a very romantic, music- 
garnished picturization of the historic love 
and marriage between Jerome Bonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, and Elizabeth Pat- 
terson of New York. Though by no means 
a great picture, it is entertaining, has sev- 
eral excellent musical numbers, and should 
please the average audience. 

Dick Powell and Marion Davies are both 
effective in their romantic roles. Warner 
Brothers-First National. 


THE BRIDE WALKS OUT—Barbara 
Stanwyck, Gene Raymond and Robert 
Young in a very amusing comedy-drama 
which relates the matrimonial difficulties of 
a young couple whose romance nearly 
crashes on the false pride of the husband. 
Gene Raymond, playing a young engineer 
who refuses to let his wife work, is excel- 
lent. Barbara Stanwyck, as the bride who 
refuses to stay at home when the finances 
reach the danger point, gives a fine per- 
formance, but the acting honors go to 
Robert Young, who plays the irresponsible 
millionaire. RK O-Radio Pictures. 


issue too- 


S IT DRY AND SCALY? 


Here’s a Face Cream that Lubricates as Jt Cleanses 


OLB, 


Maybe you are a victim of dry skin? About 7 out 
of 10 women today are. 

Dry skin is due to several things. One is the out- 
door life we lead compared to our mothers’ time. We 
spend more time in the open. Exposure to weather 
—to sun and wind—tend to take the natural oils 
out of the skin and make it dry and withered. 

Our reducing diets, too, are a cause of dry skin. 
To keep slender, we leave fats out of our diets. This 
cuts down the oil supply of the skin and tends to 
make it dry. 


A Dry Skin is an Old Skin 


A dry skin is an old skin. It looks withered and 
wrinkled. It looks faded. A dry skin also fails to 
take make-up well. It makes powder show up 
plainly. It makes rouge look harsh and artificial. 

If your skin is at all inclined to be dry it would 
be well for you to look into your cleansing meth- 
ods. You must avoid anything that tends to dry 
the skin or irritate it. You must be sure to use gen- 
tle, soothing measures. 


First, a Penetrating Cream 


Lady Esther Face Cream is an excellent corrective 
of dry skin. For, as this cream cleanses the skin, it 
also lubricates it. 

The first thing Lady Esther Face Cream 
does is to cleanse your skin thoroughly. It is 
a penetrating face cream. It actually pene- 
trates the pores, but gently and soothingly. 

Entering the pores, without rubbing, it 
goes to work on the imbedded waxy matter 
there. It loosens the hardened grime—dis- 
solves it—and makes it easily removable. 
When you have cleansed your skin with 
Lady Esther Face Cream, you see it— you 
can feel it! Your skin instantly appears 
clearer and whiter. It feels clean—tingles 
with new life and freshness. 

But, Lady Esther Face Cream also lubri- 


Qeescoececossseee ono oeOBeeaseesee 
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cates the skin. It resupplies it with a fine oil that 
Overcomes dryness and keeps the skin velvety soft 
and smooth. This lubrication and freshening of the 
skin keeps it young-looking. It wards off lines and 
wrinkles. It gives it smoothness—permits it to take 


make-up better. 


In every way you will improve the condition of 
your skin with the use of Lady Esther Face Cream. 
More than eight million women can testify to that. 


See With Your Own Eyes 
Feel With Your Own Fingers! 


Suppose you try Lady Esther Face Cream and see 
with your own eyes—and feel with your own fin- 


gers— what it will do for your skin. 


I am perfectly willing that you make the test at 
my expense. Just send your name and address and 
by return mail you'll receive a 7-days’ supply of 


Lady Esther Face Cream postpaid and free. 


Use this cream as the directions tell you. Notice 
the dirt it gets out of your skin you never thought 
was there. Mark how the pores reduce themselves 


when relieved of their clogging burden. 


Note, too, how delicately it lubricates your skin 
and how freshly soft and smooth it keeps it. A trial 


will prove convincing. 


Mail the coupon today for your 7-days’ supply of 
cream. With the cream I shall also send you all five 


shades of my Lady Esther Face Powder. 


ee ceccccsceccccsccnonessovascesesescseeceeD 2 ———} 
(You can paste this on a penny postcard.) (25) 


Lady Esther, 2030 Ridge Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


Please send me by return mail your seven-days’ supply of 
Lady Esther Four Purpose Face Cream; also all five shades 
of your Face Powder, 


Name. 


Address_ 


City. — State. 
(1/ you live in Canada, write Lady Esther, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.) 
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Ginger Rogers 


as Beautiful Hair 


Alison Alden 


EVER a Dull Moment might be 
the theme song of Louise Sloan 
who for the past three years has 

cared for the red-gold tresses of Amer- 
ica’s favorite dancing daughter, Ginger 
Rogers. 

If you think that isn’t a full-time job 
you should have been with me on the set 
of Swing Time and seen Louise at work 
with combs and pins and flying fingers, 
corralling the famous Rogers curls into 
a sleek coiffure. 

It seemed to me that Ginger, whirling 
in mad rhythm in the arms of Fred 
Astaire, could shake down coiffures 
about as fast as Louise could put them 
in order. But Louise loves every minute 
of it and gives unlimited time and 


a 


Ginger Rogers studies the 
script as Louise Sloan creates 
a new coiffure for Swing Time 
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thought to caring for Miss Rogers’ hair 
and to creating new coiffures for her 
pictures. 

We sat, Louise and I, in Ginger’s 
exquisite peach satin dressing room dur- 
ing the shooting of a scene and talked 
‘Women stuff’”—shampoos, hair oils, 
rinses. There was that intangible gayety 
captured in the furnishings of this little 
house on wheels that one senses when 
Ginger Rogers flashes on the screen— 
charm and perfect taste stepped up to 
the tempo of the times. 

“Miss Rogers has from four to ten 
coiffures for each picture,” Louise told 
me. “Her coiffures are usually designed 
by Mel Berns, head of the R.K.O. make- 
up department, but frequently I design 
a new coiffure for a certain gown. We 
study the costume to be worn and also 
the script, for a coiffure must suit both 
the gown and the personality. Miss 
Rogers looks forward to these changes 
of coiffure and when a new gown ar- 
rives from the wardrobe department 
she will say excitedly, ‘What’ll we do 
with this one, Louise ?’ 

“A sports costume of course calls for 
a simple, loose coiffure. With a sophis- 
ticated gown, I pile Miss Rogers’ hair 
high on her head and frequently use 
braids to achieve an effect of height. 
However, once an unusual coiffure has 
been used, it cannot be used again—it 
must be discarded with the dress. An 
example of this was the coiled coronet 
worn by Miss Rogers in Top Hat. 

“Unless an exotic effect is sought, 
Miss Rogers’ hair is brought softly 
around her face whenever she wears a 
ate 

That, by the way, is a good rule for 
every girl to follow. It is only the ex- 
ceptional girl of a distinct type who can 
wear her hair skinned back beneath a 
hat. 

“As it is much easier to arrange and 


style perfectly clean hair,’ Louise con- 
tinued, “Miss Rogers’ hair is washed every 
morning. She arrives on the set about 
seven o'clock and I immediately start to 
work getting her hair shampooed, dressed, 
dried and combed out.” 

I made distressing mental calculations 
of a fabulous salary being ticked off in 
minutes spent under a dryer. “Doesn't 
that hold up the company a long time?” 
I asked. 

Louise chuckled. “We do everything we 
can to speed the operation, but it does 
take over an hour—and they just have to 
wait.” 

I laughed, too. What a creed for beauty 
in a few words! Better to let your boy 
friends wilt with fatigue than to skip any 
points of perfect grooming before putting 
in an appearance. 

“Frequent washing demands that only 
the safest and most dependable cleansing 
materials be used. To begin with, I use a 
bland shampoo on Miss Rogers’ hair,” 
Louise explained, “then a lemon rinse to 
bring out the highlights. 

“As Miss Rogers’ hair is naturally curly 
it is not necessary to use a wave set, but I 
do use curlers on the ends—large, fat ones 
so that the curls will be loose and fluffy. 
The curlers are so designed that the warm 
air from the dryer can get to the inside 
of the curl as well as the outside. 

“Tf Miss Rogers has an early scene and 
we feel we must cut the hairdressing time 
to a minimum, then a dry shampoo is used. 
This is similar to a dry cleaning fluid in 
action but is harmless and especially pre- 
pared for the hair.” 

I asked then, “When Miss Rogers is not 
working, does she give her hair this same 
care?” 

“No, not exactly. Her hair is shampooed 
only twice a week when she is not making 
a picturé but she does brush it daily and 
frequently puts a good oil on her scalp 
before retiring and allows it to remain 
on ali night. When so much time is 
spent under the dryer, this extra precau- 
tion keeps her hair lustrous and the scalp 
healthy.” 

Our chat was interrupted by a long- 
drawn call from the set—“Louuuuuu-ise 
...’ I assumed that Ginger had been flying 
through the air with the greatest of ease 
but had lost a few hairpins enroute. Louise, 
keeper of the curls, to the rescue! 


SEE 


Those fast stepping favor- 
ites, Rogers and Astaire, re- 
hearse a Swing Time routine 


Alison Alden 


Recommends 


ENCE we're on the subject of 
beautiful hair this month, let me 
tell you about a new shampoo dis- 
covery that requires just one minute 
for lathering and another for rins- 
ing and leaves the hair lustrous and 
easy to handle. The trade name is 
Drene and it is put out by that reli- 
able firm 
of Proc- 
tor and 
Gamble. 
Drene 
forms a 
creamy 
lather in 
any kind 
of water and as it is 
non-alkaline, it can be 
used as frequently as 
you wish. 

With so many chic 
new coiffures in evidence this sea- 
son (it does seem that hair stylists 
everywhere have been lying awake 
nights thinking up ravishing hair- 
dresses for fall wear) every girl 
must have her dressing table sup- 
plied with the most modern equip- 
ment. You can depend on it that 
those off-the-forehead, off-the-ears 
coiffures are going to require a 
good bit of brushing of unruly locks 
to achieve that upswept, Grecian 
sculpture effect. You will need, too, 
a supply of strong bob pins and a 
dependable wave lotion to keep your 
high-rolled curls intact during an 
evening of dancing. 

Then there is the important mat- 
ter of hair curlers. Women simply 
must face the day with the chal- 
lenge of a charming coiffure, even 
though it is homemade. Hollywood 
Rapid Dry Curlers, favored by the 
stars, are easy to adjust and the 
perforated shaft permits speedy 
drying. If you put your hair up at 
night, as most girls do who spend 
their days in an office or at school, 
you will be glad to know these 
curlers can be comfortably worn 
while sleeping. 

More and more, manufacturers 
are devis- 
ing time- 
saving ad- 
juncts to 
milady’s 
toilet 
WY ie In 
plenty of 
cleansing 
creams, tissues 
and skin fresh- 
eners at hand, even 
the care of the 
skin can be speeded 
up immeasurably. Cleansing cream 
is always an item of importance on 
every girl’s list of toiletries. You 
[Continued on page 57| 


ou cant get away 
with it! 


*She looks bright and acts 
bright— why on earth 
doesn’t she get wise to her- 
self? I’m certainly not going 
to stand for this. It’s either 
Mum for her or a new sec- 
retary for me.” ’ : 


MPLOYERS and men in love are 
alike in this — they refuse to 
bother with a girl who is careless 
about underarm perspiration odor. 
The up-to-date girl knows the quick, 
easy answer to this problem. The daily 
Mum habit! 
It takes only half a minute to use 
Mum. Then you're safe all day long. 
Use Mum any time, even after you’re 
dressed. For it’s harmless to clothing. 


“She isn’t the girl I 
thought she was. She 
could be so swell, too, if 
it weren’t for this. Wonder 
why somebody doesn’t tell 
her, or give hersome Mum 
or something. Well, I can’t 


be bothered.” 


And it’s so soothing to the skin you 
can use it right after shaving the 
underarms. 

Mum doesn’t prevent the natural 
perspiration, you know. But it does pre- 
vent every trace of perspiration odor. 


Remember — nothing so quickly 
kills a man’s interest in a girl as ugly 
perspiration odor. Don’t risk it — use 
Mum regularly, every day! Bristol- 


Myers, Inc.. 630 Fifth Ave., New York. 


USE MUM ON SANITARY 
NAPKINS, TOO, and you'll 
never have another mo- 
ment’s worry about this 
source of unpleasantness. 


takes the odor out of perspiration 
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Evalyn Knapp, v. 

“ous movie star, says: 
estful sleep isthe best 

beauty and energy treat-. 

‘ment | know of.) 


Multipleater Slumberneast 

wilt... exclusive and pot- 
ented, adding almost unbeliev- 
ably to comfort and long life. 


Genuine Fales Underpadding 
. . «acknowledged as the best and 
most durable for mattress con- 
struction. 


FE) Full Floating Spring Unit... with o 
Bl double cone, tompered coil spring in- 
BJ destructible “all steel’ unit. 


° A Revolutionary Advancement 
in MATTRESS COMFORT, BEAUTY, 
CONSTRUCTION and LONGEVITY 


The secret of youthful beauty and vitality is 
restful sleep. SLUMBERNEST, the revolutionary 
new mattress, gently relaxes the entire body 
... "cradles'' it so buoyantly and comfortably 
that you drift soothingly and pleasantly into 
the deepest, most refreshing slumber. Unof- 
ficial returns from scientific tests now being 
conducted prove that sleepers move and twist 
36% less on a SLUMBERNEST. Years ahead of 
conventional mattress design. Beautifully styled 
by Count Alexis de Sakhnoffsky. Costs no more 
than an ordinary mattress. Gives you lifetime 
sleep comfort. If your dealer does not as yet 
have SLUMBERNEST, use the coupon for full 
information. 


AMERICAN AUTO FELT CORPORATION 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


08080080 Ceessessece 


Send me postpaid, free copy of book- Why 


let, “Why Slumbernest Means Better! Sly | 
Rest’’; also name of my nearest rennbernest 
Slumbernest dealer. etter rest 


AN UiieSSieerscesrcccesnescessctrscestcersacerssrecseesecsnereteer 
(St. or RFD) 
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Hollywood Highlights 


Our inquisitive steuth goes a-snooping for inside 
facts and foibles about the famous ones of Filmdom 


by The Boulevardier 


H, so you don’t think these movie 
stars lave to have these salaries, 
don’t you?! Well, look—I just 

received the announcement of The Ven- 
dome’s opening of its new Hickory 
Grill, where the stars will eat steaks, 
chops, and chickens “broiled over a 
hickory fire by master broilers.” And 
for you who think it’s tough to pay a 
dime for a hamburger-with, consider 
that the “Vendome Special Hamburger” 
is listed on the menu for $1.00, flat !—a 
half chicken’s $1.35; a T-bone steak 
sets ’°em back $1.65. Et cetera. 
Mer—I'll have a hot dog. (And I'll 
bet they’d try to serve me Kay Francis’ 
pedigreed dachshund, without mustard.) 


Vacationers 


Isn’t life gonna be just too, too swell 
for Peggy Anne Landon? (She’s GOP- 


| candidate Alf’s daughter, you know) 


I just found out that Clark Gable, no 
less, has leased a ranch in Colorado, for 
summer-vacationing purposes—and the 


| ranch is just an over-the-fence hop from 


the ranch where Alf and his family are 

going to spend the pre-election months. 
Note to Carole: Better look out; this 

Peggy Anne’s no slouch for looks! 


Them’s Tough Words 


A Hollywood chatterer retails Georgie 
Raft’s crack at one of his imitators: “He 
uses such a cheap grade of oil on his 
hair that he has to have the carbon re- 


moved from his toupe once a month!” 


Tsk, Tsk and Alack! 


Just before he went into hospital 
seclusion (even from Elaine “Ariel” 
Barrie) at Santa Barbara, John Barry- 
more got the shock of his thespian life— 

He strolled up to the box-office of a 
movie theater one preview night. “Let 
me have,’ he demanded, “the tickets 
reserved for me—I’m, ahem, John 
Barrymore, you know.” 

The girl looked; found no tickets re- 
served, and told him so. “Were there 
tickets supposed to be left for you, Mr. 
Barrymore?” she inquired. Barrymore 
winced. “Well—er, no; not that I know 
of,” he confessed, “—but I always used 
to get them free, this way!” 

Then he dug eighty cents out of his 
pockets, paid for two seats, and strolled 
in, remarking: “My, my; how times 
have changed!” 

Soon afterward, he went to the hos- 
pital, There were no passes left for 
him there, either. 


Edwina Wins Her Fight 


After six years of horrible, bedridden 
suffering, Edwina Booth can walk 
again. Remember Edwina?—she was 
the White Goddess of the jinx-picture, 
Trader Horn. In Africa, filming that, 
she contracted that queer tropical disease 
that sapped her life, left her a light- 
tortured wreck who stayed in bed in a 


Joel McCrea, who's been sneaking up on people with a Leica candid 
camera of late, snatches a picture of Alison Skipworth while Joan 
Bennett approves the theft. They're working in Two in a Crowd 
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MARGARET HEHN, of 
Chicago, a lovely winner 
of the first “Search for 
Talent“ 


NEW FACES, <a 1. 
NEW TALENT FOR THE SCREEN 


Adrienne Ames has cause to be 
joyous for she and Bruce Cabot 
“patched up their quarrel just 
one month before their di- 
vorce would have become final 


darkened room. She went to England, 
hoping for relief in London’s famed 
Institute for Tropical Diseases, but no 
go. She has turned, at last to psychiatry, 
mind analysis. And from that, she has 
learned to walk again, and hopes for an 
ultimate cure. 


It’s a Laugh 


It took Adrian, MGM’s master-mind 
of fashions, to evolve the perfect ex- 
planation, excuse, alibi or whaddaya- 
wannacallit, for the hats the gals are 
wearing. 

“They do it because they have a sense 
of humor,” reports Adrian. 

Me—I’m laffing my head off! 


No—a Thousand Times No 
Eleanor Powell is certainly entitled to 


whatever vehemence she wants to dis-. 


play, when denying unfounded reports 
of her betrothal to somebody or other. 
But when the newspapers gossiped that 
she and Nelson Eddy were that way, 
her denials became positively violent 

! She reached the nadir of no-ing 
the Eddy-romance reports when she 
said, scornfully: 


c “If I ever do marry before I retire’ 


from the stage and screen, -I’ll marry a 
hoofer!” 

And Nelson can’t hoof. 

Or can he? 


Is This Irony? 
At the zenith of all the fuss about 


and enter the “Search for Talent”. 


Cnte HOLD-BOB’S SEARCH TALENT. 


Here’s your chance to win a movie contract. A winner se- 
lected every month who will be given a FREE screen test 
and $50.00 in cash. At least one of the winners will actually 
make her screen debut in a Walter Wanger Production at 
United Artists Studios in Hollywood !! 


HIS is your opportunity to win fame and fortune. The second 

“Search for Talent’, sponsored by HOLD-BOB bob pins, Walter 
Wanger Productions, Motion Picture and Screen Play Magazines, 
is giving every girl her big chance! Imagine the thrill of your go- 
ing to Hollywood to actually take part in a motion picture ...to 
be in the “inner circle” of Hollywood... this thrill and many more 
await the final winners !! 


You may enter the “Search for Talent” as many times as you 
like until the closing date, December 31,1936. 


Complete rules for entering are printed right 
on the back of all HOLD-BOB cards. You'll be 
ahead, any way you look at it—for HOLD-BOBS 
not only bring you an entry blank but a card 
full of the finest bob pins ever made—the bob 
pins that are used by almost all Hollywood 
stars. Look them over carefully. Notice their 
many exclusive features: small, round, invisible 
heads; smooth, round, non-scratching points; 
Aexible, tapered legs—one side crimped; and 
colors to match all shades of hair. Left HOLD-BOBS 
keep your hairdress smooth, smart and lovely. 
THE HUMP HAIRPIN MANUFACTURING*COMPANY 
Sol H. Goldberg, President 
1918-36 Prairie Ave., Dept. F-96, Chicago, III. 
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FRANCES NALLE— Dallas 
winner, chats with Joel 
McCrea on the set in 
Hollywood. 
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SEARCH FOR TALENT HEADQUARTERS *% 
1918 Prairie Ave., Chicago, III. 


‘Enter my photograph in the ‘’Search for Talent’’ 


Clip coupon to HOLD-BOB card 
(or facsimile) — attach your photo 
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Hollywood. Highlights 


Freddie Bartholomew’s court troubles 
over his guardianship and his aunt and 
his momma and poppa and grandma and 
grandpappy, even, did that Hollywood 
theater have to have on its double-bill 
marquee : 


ILJMMICILIS, ILOIRID) IEVAIOINANLIBIRO)NY 
and 
TOO MANY PARENTS 


Giggles-of-the-Month— 

Carole Lombard has music played 
between takes, to get her in the mood. 
Giggle came when, just before the last 
love-scene in her picture, My Man God- 
frey, opposite ex-hubby Bill Powell, she 
played the record: “Lover Come Back 
To Me.” He didn’t. 

—Mae West was asked just what in 
hel—I mean, Hollywood—she was go- 
ing to do with fifty live monkeys she’s 
importing from Ecuador. Giggle- 
cracked Mae: “There’s a shortage of 
supervisors, isn’t there?” There still is. 

—interviewed by English-speaking 
Japanese news reporters in Tokio (they 
said they understood English, I mean.) 
Anna May Wong parried romance- 
queries by telling them: “I’m wedded to 
my art.”’ Next day, the papers reported 
her married to a man named Art! 

—study in extremes is Francis Le- 
derer’s stand-in. His name is Moham- 
med Achmed Aga Sobhy Effandi Bacri 
Joulandi Sabuni (which for film work 
he’s shorted to Victor Sabuni.) But— 
he’s so short that he has to wear four- 
inch felt stiltees to measure up to Leder- 
er’s height, when stand-inning. 

—yelled Gertrude Michael out of her 
window, when awakened at 6 a.m. the 
other morning by men clearing off a 
vacant lot next her home in Toluca 


Myrna Loy and Arthur Hornblow 
eloped to Ensenada, Mexico. They are 
glimpsed here in the patio of Horn- 
blow's Bel-Air mansion after their return 
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Lake: “Why the so-and-so don’t you 
fellows go away and let a lady sleep?” 
Replied the head clearer-offer: “Well, 
why the hell don’t you get up and let 
a feller work?” She did. 

—commenting on the prodigious eat- 
ing abilities of little Janie Withers, 
20th-Fox’s best brat, Irvin Cobb told 
me: “I’m a good eater myself, but I’d 
like to be Jane Withers—and if I can’t 
be Jane, I’d like to be Jane’s tapeworm, 
she eats so well!” 

—Conrad Nagel, speaking to graduat- 
ing class of the Pasadena Theater 
School: “Hollywood is a meat grinder— 
and 99 percent of those who go in, come 
out hamburger!” Says Conrad! 


By a Nose— 


Once upon a time, a barroom phren- 
ologist told me that big noses indicated 
a man’s fitness for leadership. H’m— 
and now here is Jimmy Durante, knock- 
ing London into a furore with his act, 
standing them up in the theaters, and 
getting offers aplenty. And at the same 
time there is Arthur Veary Treacher, 
making a hit in Hollywood—and_ his 
nose is second only to Durante’s. 

“Schnozzles Across the Seas!” And 
now if we can only find a British mae- 
WESE o 5 5 0 0 


Careful Lady, Careful— 


Eleanor Powell, enthusiastic about 
the orchestra conducting of Herbert 
Stothart, directing the orchestra making 
the Romeo and Juliet music at MGM, 
burst out with: “Oh, I only wish that 
I could do with my feet what that man 
can do with a baton... !” 

My, oh my, oh my !—imagine Eleanor 
conducting an orchestra that way...!!! 


SAIN 8 See ON 


Cliff Henderson, managing director 
of the National Air Races discusses 
things aeronautical with Ruth Chatter- 
ton and Bob Blair, her flying instructor 


Richard Arlen, who's braving the Eng- 
lish fogs to star in The Great Bar- 
rier for Gaumont-British, takes his 
small son, ''Ricky" to see the zoo 


Inconsistent— 


Richard Dix owns an apartment house 
in Hollywood. A newly-arrived-in- 
California eastern couple, with two chil- 
dren, wanted to rent an apartment in it. 
But they were told no—that children 
were not permitted in the building. 

“Imagine!” they chorused—‘“and the 
owner is the father of twins.” 

Children not wanted ? 


Good Taste— 


A Hollywood school conducted one of 
those surveys about something-or-other. 
Questioned about what they wanted to 
be when they grew up was a class of 
seven-year-olds. Replied the majority 
of boys: “G-Men.” Replied the majority 
of girls: “Ginger Rogers.” 


Hi-Spot of the Month— 
CLARK GABLE: knocked out ex- 


pugilist in scene from Cain and Mabel, 
got so excited he took out California 
boxing permit. He’s been offered 
$10,000 to box four rounds with Max 
Baer. 

—MARLENE DIETRICH: swished 
into Merle Oberon’s welcome party to 
Doug and Mrs. Fairbanks, while eyes 
popped in astonishment. Because— 

—MERLE OBERON: had just sued 
Selznick International Pictures for 
$125,000, for putting Marlene into 
Merle’s role in Garden of Allah. 

KAY FRANCIS: got the California 
Superior Court’s permission to change 
her name to Kay Francis, legally, from 
her real name of Katharine Mielziner. 

JIMMY DUNN: got from his mother 
a gift consisting of a tablecloth em- 


broidered with the autographs of the 
famous stars who have visited his home. 

—FRED MacMURRAY: after listening 
to tips that the studio wouldn’t think mar- 
riage would help his romantic screen career, 
uttered: Nertz!, flew to Nevada and mar- 
ried sweetheart Lillian LaMonte. They’re 
honeymooning in Hawaii. 


—GENE RAYMOND: drove to the 
Johnny Mack Brown’s tin wedding anni- 


versary party in an old flivver with Jean- | 


nette MacDonald, and gave the flivver (but 
not Jeannette) to Brown as an anniversary 
gift. 

—NELSON EDDY: startled the style- 
conscious by wearing, at a night club, a 
grey dinner-jacket outfit—with black lapels 
and pants-stripes. 


—BRUCE CABOT: moved back into | 


Adrienne Ames’ house less than a month 
before her divorce would have become final. 


He Made Us Laugh— 


Will it make you feel a bit guilty, some- 
how (as it did me) to learn this ?— 

Norman Chaney, the former “Chubby” 
who was the fat boy of the Our Gang 
troupe of pictures, has just died in Balti- 
mores famed Johns Hopkins hospital. 
Cause of death was a glandular ailment, 
which caused excessive weight. It was this 
“excessive weight” that we thought was so 
funny in the Our Gang comedies. BUT— 
in 1932, it ceased to be funny; it became 
serious. 
failed—and “Chubby” is dead of that which 
we thought funny... ! 


Must Be Fog— 


What’s the matter with our American 
film stars? Can’t they take it?—can’t they 
take what London dishes out? I mean, for 
instance, Connie Bennett, who had to be 
hospitalized in London for what they said 
was a nervous breakdown. And now Alice 
White, who certainly didn’t break down at 
top speed in Hollywood, collapses in Lon- 
don and spends two months in a nursing 
home—with another nervous breakdown! 
Hollywood seems to be just a rest home, 
compared with that London! 


Romance in Paris— 


Comes from Paris the gossip that 
Maurice Chevalier and Mistinguette, the 
famous French actress whose legs have 
been publicized as the world’s loveliest, are 
betrothed—despite the fact that Mistinguette 
admits she’s forty-seven years old. 

And to think, that after his years in 
Wollywood, of all places, Chevalier falls 
for a pair of 47-year-old gams! 


No Laughing Matter— 
A few years ago, M.G.M. released Meet 


the Baron, with Jimmy Durante. One of | 


the prize gags was when Durante bur- 
lesqued Tarzan. Soon afterward, MGM 
released Tarzan and His Mate. But re- 
membering Jimmy’s hilarious burlesque, 
audiences laughed at what was supposed 
to be serious in the real Tarzan epic, and 
the picture flopped at the boxoffice. 
NOW—MGM is about to release Romeo 


and Juliet, starring Norma Shearer and | 


Leslie Howard and involving a tremendous 
production cost. The other night, the studio 
also previewed another picture—We Went 
to College. In it, was a burlesque Romeo 
and Juliet show. The preview audience 
howled, hailed it as the funniest sequence 
in years. BUT—warned by Tarzan’s fate, 
MGM has killed out this great sequence, 
fearing it would hurt the Shearer-Howard 
production. 

Instead, We Went to College will kid 
Othello. [Continued on page 56] 
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OLD TANKARD ALE 


Enjoy genuine Old Tankard 

Ale—full bodied, full flavored, 

full strength. Brewed and mel- 
lowed by Pabst. 
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ment sealed in Pabst TAPaCan. 
When the summer sun beats down—a 
cool safe drink of pure, wholesome Pabst 
Export Beer will revive you like a fresh 
lake breeze. 


For hot weather comfort learn to ask 
for Pabst TAPaCan. At lunch, Pabst puts 
an edge on your appetite —and refreshes 
you for afternoon activities. At dinner— 
cool, delicious, wholesome Pabst makes 
good food taste even better. 


Ninety-two years of “knowing how” 
does make a difference —that difference 
in added enjoyment can always be yours. 
If you have not yet tried Pabst TAPaCan 
—you have not yet learned how good 
beer can be. Try it today. Simply say— 
Pabst TAPaCan. 
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ONG before the date 
fixed as the time 
limit for questions 

to be asked Bob Taylor, 
your Inquiring Report- 
er’s desk was buried under a white 


avalanche. From every city in the 
United States and from almost every 
country in Europe, queries poured in. 
Truly, it is amazing that any actor who 
has been in the Hollywood spotlight for 
so brief a time could command such 
world-wide interest. 

Because of their very number, many 
of the questions were, of necessity, dupli- 
cations. Literally hundreds of inquis- 
itors asked how they could obtain Bob’s 
autograph, how they could obtain a pic- 
ture of him, where they could write to 
him, how they could be sure that their 
letters would reach him and other hun- 
dreds insisted upon knowing what type 
of girl he preferred. 

The answers to those questions will 
be found in the following questionnaire 
and so without further ado let’s summon 
Bob Taylor to take his place on our 


Lie, 


witness stand. Your ques- 
tions will be found in black- 
face type. His answers, in italics. 

Q. Do you answer your fan mail 
personally ? 

A. No. It would be impossible for 
me to do so for I have not the time to 
write so many Ietters. I try to read 
most of my fan-mail and occasional- 
ly, when I find a letter which par- 
ticularly interests me, I answer it per- 
sonally. 

Q. When and where were you 
born? 

A. I was born in Filley, Nebraska, 
on August 5, 1911. 

Q. Do you like blondes? 

A. Certainly—and redheads 
brunettes and brownettes. I have 
always been more interested in a 
gil’s personality than the shade of her 
hatr. 

Q. Do you have a brother named 
Donald? 

A. No, I aman only son. 

Q. Which picture have you en- 
joyed working in the most? 

A. In, “Society Doctor.’ Not because 
I consider that the best picture I have 
appeared in but because it was the 
first in which I played an important 
role. Consequently it gave me a 
“thrill 2 

Q. What type of girl do you pre- 
fer? 

A. Call her the “All-American” girl 
for that is about as good a description 


and 


A spectacular new 
star takes the wit- 
ness stand and tells all 


By The 
Inquiring 
Reporter 


as I can com. I 

like a girl who can be 

a pal, who can share a fel- 

low’s interests and who is not 

affected and stagey. Appearance 

doesnt matter so much although, like 

every other man, I suppose I’m naturally 

attracted by clean-cut, good-looking 
girls. 

Q. Have you ever been married? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you enjoy being a movie 
star? 

A. Yes. I like everything about my 
job. 

Q. What is your favorite food? 

A. Fried chicken in the good old farm 
style, with lots of gravy. 

Q. What is your favorite color? 

A. Brown. 

Q. Whom do you consider your 
best friend? 

A. I am fortunate in having several 
close personal friends. Among them, 
Don Milo, who has been a pal since we 
were in college together. 

Q. To whom do you owe your suc- 
cess? 

A. Principally to Louis B. Mayer. 
Not many people in the studio had con- 
fidence in me when I signed my first 
contract but Mr. Mayer for some rea- 
son or other insisted that I be given 
every opportumty to make good. I am 
deeply grateful to him and am glad of 
the opportunity to express my gratitude. 

Q. Do you ever make personal ap- 
pearances? 

A. I havent to date. 

Q. What is your reaction towards 
fans and fan mail? 
A. I appreciate 

their letters. 

Q. Where is your home town? 

A. I lived most of my life in Beatrice, 
Nebraska, and consider that my home 
town. 

Q. What are your reactions when 


their interest and 


you see yourself on the screen? 

A. When I saw myself in my first pic- 
ture it was with a sensation closely akin to 
embarrassment. Now that I have become 
more used to seeing myself on the screen I 
experience a certain detachment that is 
quite difficult to describe. It 1s as though 
my screen self were an entirely different 
person—a person whom I can criticize and 
appraise without any thought of myself 
mtruding. 


Q. What are your favorite sports? 

A. Tennis and horseback riding. 

Q. Do you like to dance? 

A. Yes. Very much. 

Q. Have you ever had a nickname. If 
so what is it? 

A. Until I left Beatrice, Nebraska, every- 
one called me Buddy. 

Q. Which radio program do you con- 
sider your favorite? 

A. Jack Benny’s. 

* Q. Have you any brothers or sisters? 

A. No. 

Q. Do you ever intend to become a 
doctor? 

A. At one time I was very serious in my 
intention to become a doctor. If anything 
happens to end my stay on the screen I 
think it is quite likely that I would again 
want to study medicine. 

Q. What is your full name? 

A. Spangler Arlingtom. Brugh.- 

Q. In what film do you consider you 
did your best work? 

A. I'm not trymg to side-step the issue 
but I do not honestly consider that I have 
yet done anything which can be considered 
“best work.” However I think I came 
nearer to a satisfactory performance in 
several sequences of “Magnificent Obses- 
sion’ than in any other picture I have made. 

Q. Is there any special play you would 
like to do? 

A. No. I have been kept so busy that I 
have not had time to think of plays I would 
like to do. 

Q. What is your hobby? 

A. Music. 

Q. How can a person 3000 miles away 
get your autograph? 

By writing to me im care of the 
Metro- Goldwyn-Mayer Studios—Culver 
City, California. 

Q. How can I obtain a photograph of 
you? 

‘A. By writing to the address above and 
including mailing cost plus 25c for the 
photo. 

Q. What is the title of your latest pic- 
ture? 

A. The next picture to be released in 
which I appear is “The Gorgeous Hussy.” 
I am now working in a new production en- 
titled “His Brother’s Wife.” 

Q. Do you approve of women smoking 
and drinking? 

A. I certainly dowt like to see women 
smoke or drink to excess. 

‘Q. What do you think of red finger- 
nails? 

A. I heartily dislike them. 

.Q. What is your favorite dining place? 

A. I am quite partial to the Brown 
Derby. 

Q. What do you think of Janet Gay- 
nor? 

A. I think she is a charming, unusually 
intelligent girl and a very capable actress. 

Q. Do you think the girl you marry 
will be an actress? 

A. That is impossible to say for I would 
not marry because she happened to be an 
actress and neither would I decline to marry 
her if she were not. I hope to marry for 
love, not for a profession. 

Q. Are you planning on co-starring 
with Joan Crawford? 

[Continued on page 52] 


Thousands of attractive women owe 
lovely, slender figures to Perfolastic! 


ECAUSE we receive enthusiastic letters 
from women all over the country in 
every mail ... because we find that most 
Perfolastic wearers reduce more than 3 
inches in ten days ... we know we are 
justified in making YOU this amazing 
offer. We are upheld by the experience 
of not one but thousands of women. The 
statements reproduced here are but a few 
representative examples chosen at random 
from their astonishing letters. 


You need not diet or deny yourself the 
good things of life. You need take no 
dangerous drugs or tiring exercises. The 
excess fat is removed solely by the massage- 
like action of the Perfolastic material. You 
appear inches smaller the minute you step 
into your Perfolastic, and then quickly, 
comfortably ... without effort on your 
part... you actually reduce at hips, waist 
and diaphragm... where 
fat first accumulates. 


““REDUCED FROM SIZE 42 TO 
SIZE 18” 


“T wore size 42 and now I 
wear an 18! I eateverything.” 
Mrs. Esste Faust, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


“REDUCED 6% INCHES” 
oY ‘Lost 20 pounds, reduced hips 
\% inches and waist 5 inches.’ 
Mrs. 1. C. Thompson, Denver, Colo. 


“SMALLER AT ONCE” 
“*I immediately became 3 
inches smaller in the hips 
when first fitted.’ 

Miss Ouida Browne, 
De ee N. Y. 
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“Reduced My Hips9 Inches’ says Miss Healy 
@ “Iam so enthusiastic about the won- 
eee results from my Perfolastic Girdle. 
It seems almost impossible that my hips 
have been reduced 9 inches without the 
slightest diet.’””—Miss Jean Healy, 299 
Park Avenue, New York. 


“LOST 60 POUNDS” 
“IT reduced my waist 9 inches, 
my hips 8 inches and have lost 
60 pounds!”’ 

Mrs. W. P. Derr, Omaha, Neb. 


“A GIRDLE | LIKE“ 
“T never owned a girdle I liked 
so much. I reduced 26 lbs.” 
Miss Esther Marshall, 
Vallejo, Calif. 


“6 INCHES FROMHIPS” 
“TI lost 6 inches from my hips, 
4 inches from my waist and 
20 lbs.” Mrs. J. J. Thomas, 
New Castle, Pa. 


“HIPS 12 INCHES SMALLER” 
“IT just can’t praise your girdle enough. My hips 
are 12 inches smaller.” 
Miss Zella Richardson, Scottdale, Pa. 


“LOST 49 POUNDS” 
“Since wearing my Perfolastic I have lost 49 
pounds. I wore a size 40 dress and now wear size 
36.” Miss Mildred DuBois, Newark, N. J. 


“’ REDUCED FROM 43 TO 34% INCHES! ” 
“My hips measured 43 inches. I was advised to 
wear Perfolastic after a serious Operation and now 
my hips are only 34% inches!”’ 

Miss Billie Brian, La Grange, Ky. 


Surely you would like to test the 
PERFOLASTIC GIRDLE and BRASSIERE 


..» for 10 days without cost! 


You cannot afford to miss this chance to prove to 
yourself the quick reducing qualities of Perfolastic ! 
Because we are so sure you will be thrilled with the 
résults, we want you to test it for 10 days at our 
expense. Note how delightful 
the soft, silky lining feels next 
to the body « . hear the ad- 
miring comments of friends. 
Let us send you a sample of 
material and FREE nileetrared 
booklet, giving description of 
garments, details of our 10- 
day trial offer and many amaz- 
ing letters from Perfolastic 
wearers. Mail coupon today ! 


The excerpts from 
unsolicited letters 
herewith are gen- 
uine and are 
quoted. with full 


permission of the 
writers. 


PERFOLASTIC, INC. 
Dept. 79, 41 E. 42nd St., New York City 
Please send me FREE BOOKLET describing 
and illustrating the new Perfolastic Girdle 
and Uplift Brassiere, also sample of perfo- 
rated material and particulars of your 


10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER ! 
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.». Yet When Blood 

and Glands Got NATURAL 
IODINE All 

Skin Troubles 

Ended—Gave 

Mea Clear, 

Fresh Com- 

plexionand 


Rosy 
Cheeks! 


Here is good news for 

you thousands of girls 

and women—and men, too 

—who suffer the shame and 

embarrassment of ugly, pimply, 

blotchy skin—and who constantly 

suffer the annoyance of _ skin 

“breaking out,’’ disfiguring eruptions 

and often boils. Jsually, the whole trouble 

is internal, caused by poor blood, faulty di- 

gestion and elimination. Now, however, with 

Seedol Kelpamalt, the world’s richest source 

of vitally needed minerals and iodine, a way 

has been found to quickly correct the under- 

lying cause of these vicious skin troubles. 

By stimulating the glands which provide the 

digestive juices needed for proper digestion, 

elimination improves, blood becomes rich, red 

and nourishing—and the cause of sallow, 
pimply, blotchy skin is quickly removed. 


“I had been rundown for two years,’’ writes 
L. -, ‘“fand was constantly troubled with 
pimples and boils. After two weeks of Kelpa- 
malt, I noticed an amazing improvement and 
am glad to say that I am now proud of my 
flawless complexion. I feel fine, too.’’ 


Try Seedol Kelpamalt for one week. Note 
how much stronger you feel, how well you 
eat, how your digestion improves. If it does 
not definitely eliminate skin disorders due to 
internal causes within ten days, the trial is 
free. Your own doctor will approve this way. 
100 Jumbo size Seedol Kelpamalt Tablets— 
four to five times the size of ordinary tablets 
—cost but a few cents a day to use, 
Seedol Kelpamalt today. Seedol Kelpamalt is 
sold at all good drug stores. If your dealer 
has not yet received his supply, send $1.00 
for special introductory size bottle of 65 tab- 
lets to the address below. 


Manufacturer’s Note:—Inferior products, sold 
as kelp and malt preparations—in imitation of 
the genuine Seedol Kelpamalt are being 
offered as substitutes. The Kelpamalt Com- 
pany will reward for information covering any 
case where an imitation product has been rep- 
resented as the original Seedol Kelpamalt. 
Don’t be fooled. Demand genuine Seedol 
Kelpamalt Tablets. They are easily assimi- 
lated, do not upset stomach nor injure teeth. 
Results guaranteed or money back. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER 


Write today for fascinating instructive 50- 
page book on new quick way to purify 
and enrich the blood, end skin blemishes 
and pimples, improve digestion, banish 
constipation and strengthen nerves. Min- 
eral contents of Food and their effects on 
the human _ body. New facts about 
NATURAL IODINE. Standard weight and 
measurement charts. Daily menus for 
weight building. Absolutely free. 
obligation. Kelpamalt Co., Dept. 933, 
27-33 West 20th St., New York City. 


_the quick Irish mois- 


| watches Mimi ab- 
| sorbed in making 


‘The Man 
Who Refound 


is Childhood 


HIS,” said Mimi, making the 

man-puppet bobble, “is Martin. 

And thzis’—the lady-puppet 
ducked in a genteel curtsy—‘is Mary. 
Sometimes they’re the old couple that 
lived in a cottage by the sea and the 
Bewitched Fish gives them three wishes, 
and sometimes they’re the Babes in the 
Wood. You have to pretend the wood,” 
she added conscientiously, “because 
there’s only one backdrop and that’s an 
Inside.” 

Mimi has long, straight red hair and 
she looks like Alice still in Wonderland. 
If an artist wanted to paint a portrait 
of all the little girls in the world with 
wide, honest eyes and straight legs and 
big, square white teeth, he would make 
a picture of Mimi. She is the next-door 
child you played with when you, too, 
were twelve, swinging hands as 
you sang shrilly “We’ve Come 
to See Miss Jen-nie Jones.” 

“When I hear people 
talking about child prob- 
lems I don’t get it!” 
says Paul Kelly, with 


6¢ 


ture in his eyes as he 
Sy At seven, already a screen 


star, Paul Kelly was the 
mainstay of a large fam- 
ily. A career deprived 
him of a normal childhood 


Martin propose to 
Mary on the sun-porch. 
“That’s a hard, mean 
word to use in connection 
with a kid. The only ‘prob- 
lem’ I see is to keep from show- 
ing how crazy you are about them. 
We had to stay at home the other night 
when Mimi put on her first play at the 
High School. We were so proud of her 
we were afraid—her mother and 1—that 
we'd die of it if we went!” 

Life in the Kelly house centers around 
a small red-head. They live in a nice 
home on a nice street so that Mimi will 
have the nicest little girl friends (“The 
telephone rings and the front doorbell 
goes all the time for her,” says Paul 
proudly). There is a big back garden 
for Mimi and Paul to practice polo shots 
in, and a pool in which a little girl may 
learn to swim. Friday and Saturday 
evenings are Mimi-nights and the three 
Kellys go to the movies. 

“T’m thirty-seven years old,” says Paul 
suddenly, “but when I’m with Mimi I’m 
a boy again. That’s what she’s done for 
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Paul Kelly, then known as "The 
an early movie. Helene Costello is 


The story of Paul Kelly, 
twenty-nine years a star, 
is one of the most in- 
teresting in Hollywood 


by 
Dorothy Donnell 


me—given me back the feeling of being 
a freckled-faced, bow-legged kid. Why, 
do you know, when I’m playing with her, 
working the puppets or teaching her to 
swing a polo mallet, I find myself trying 
to whistle through my teeth the way 
‘Chick’ Kelly tried all his childhood and 
never could learn the trick of it! You 
see, I never had as much youth as some 
—I had to get my fun in strange places 
and at odd times. And now Mimi is 
teaching me how to play all over again.” 
Why they persist in putting this man 
into hard-boiled parts is one of the 
mysteries of Hollywood. Paul Kelly is 
as Irish as the Blarney Stone or a 
shillelagh, or the Good People who come 
out of Craig Na Mon when the moon is 
full—and because the Irish never quite 
erow up he must make his way through 
a man’s world with a child’s heart in him, 
knowing a child’s quick joy in beauty, a 
child’s sudden, inexplicable pain. 
“She handles those dolls like a | 
trouper,’ Paul goes on. “She can make T i F R F 7 S A T R F | fi 
them dance and quarrel and kiss, but 
she won’t be bothered with the tedious 
business of making them walk—they sail | 
off the stage at the end! When she can | YOU R Rl E | G Hl BORHOOD 
make them walk I’m buying her the | 
next set of marionnettes with more 
strings, more movements. She gave a ° 9 ° 
little play with Martin and Mary for that will help you get ODUM ILE 78) worth of light 
some of our friends the other evening, 
and pulled her punches and waited for 
her laughs like an old-timer. It’s going 


| 
| 
| 
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FEw people know the risk they run when they buy lamp bulbs 


to be hard to keep that one out of the of unknown make. Lamp making is a job that requires the utmost 
Pe till she’s finished school. . . .” precision. The slightest flaw or imperfection may result in a 
Paul ‘Kelly's oR He Meee wiped serious loss in efficiency—which will mean wasted electricity, less 
Bahai hitncels, [Continued on page 54] light for your money, or early blackening or burn-outs. There’s a 


reliable dealer in your neighborhood who sells Edison Mazpa 
lamps because he knows that these lamps 
give you the best lighting value. Buy your 
lamps from him—and look for this mark 
of quality on the end of every bulb... @. 
General Electric Co., Nela Park, Cleveland. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
GENERAL (3 ELECTRIC 


A) mM ° | 
power 24h ae a bose pom G-E MAKES A 10 CENT LAMP TOO! It is the best lamp you can buy at | 
e ite girl in the bac groun | the price. 714, 15, 30, and 60 watt sizes, Hach dime lamp is marked ., GE 
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Darryl F. Zanuck 
in charge of 
production 


26 Movie Classic for September, 1936 


Marian Marsh 


After nearly two years of baffling adversity which threatened 
to end her screen career, Marian Marsh is again re-established 
as one of the screen's most important prospects for stardom. 
She is under long-term contract to Columbia Pictures 


and is now to be seen with Chester Morris in Counterfeit 


I was never warned 

mother, I always thoaght 
I never dreamed that sorieida 
actor. If I-Had, I might i we 
I might have helped Destiny a little more,’ 
I still am.dazed by the suddenness Of/ fait 
tions of his popularity. So is he. Such a 
only in a story. book—or in Hollywood. A 
happens to few. \He cannot et age quit 
those few. 

However, he has become us 
never will. accustom myself t 
I try to call him “Robert” or “ ” because everyone else 
does. I shall try to rememberto call ain 
that in this story. But I still think of him 
as “Arlington.” 

Spangler Arlington Brugh is his realy 
name. 

When his father and I named him that, 
relatives asked us if we were “trying to 
kill the child.” And I have heard people 
marvel that he ever lived to maturity with 
such a name. He never complained about 
it, himself. 

There probably is a stubborn streak in 
me; my ancestry is Scotch and English. 
But I still feel that Arlington Brugh— 
with the “gh’’ silent—is as appealing as 
Robert Taylor, as Hollywood has re- 
christened him. I suppose that is a natural 
reaction of a mother. She wishes that her 
son could have his success under the name 
that she gave him. 

Spangler was a traditional name in the 
Brugh family, handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. It was the first name 
of my husband, Dr. S. A. Brugh, who was 
of Pennsylvania Dutch descent. It was 
also his father’s name, and his grandfather's s, ad his great- 
grandfather’s. As for the “Arlington,” I was responsible for 
that. Or, rather, a book and a play were responsible. 

When I was a young girl, and very impressionable, I read a 
novel the hero of- which was named Arlington. I have for- 
gotten now what the book was, but the romantic hero—and his 
romantic name—-made a lasting impression upon me. I de- 
cided, young-girl-like, that if af ever had a son, that would be 
his name, 

Then, not long hefdee I was to become a mother, I saw a play 
in which the herdine’s mame was “Ruth Arlington.” My own 
name was Ruth, and I, too, was very much in love; I lived and 
re-lived the story of t this heroine—whose romantic last name 
was such an old favorite of mine, Seeing the play decided me. 
If I had a son, his middle name would be Arlington—and his 
initials would be the same as my husbagpd I was married 
very young. I was eighteen; my husbaj 
only a few years older, Aid my own exp 
makes me believe in young marriagese"# 
out in life together, building Pye 4 
together, sharing the strugthés@S 
successes, we were inseparable@ee 
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As told to 
| _James Reid 


ame-and 


Beginning the true life story of the most 


Robert Taylor, born Spangler Arlington 
Brugh, at six months of age.: Above: 
During his sixth year, his mother took 
charge of his studies. He did not enter 
school until after his seventh birthday 


stant inspirations to each other through 
the years. We had a wonderful married 
life. Never a quarrel, never an unhappy 
moment—unless we were apart. And it 
was seldom that we were separated for 
more than a very few days at a time.” 

And our own happiness, I think, was 
reflected in Robert. It made his boyhood an unusually happy 
one. It helped to make him what he is today. 

Robert’s father gave me love and happiness such as few 
women ever know. He even saved my life with his love. And 
if he had not saved my life, Robert never would have been born. 

When Robert’s father and I were married, he was not a 
doctor. He was in partnership with my father in a grain busi- 
hess in Filley, Nebraska, under the firm name of Stanhope and 
Brugh. He did not start to study medicine until he was about 
thirty. 

All of my life I had been in poor health, with a weak heart. 
And as time went on, my health did not improve; it became 
steadily worse. Finally, a doctor said that I would die within 
a very few years if I did not find a spot somewhere on earth 
beneficial to my ailing heart. He wanted me to travel. So did 
my husband. We were not poor, but I knew that we did not 
have enough money to follow his advice—par- 
ticularly after the heavy doctor bills over a period 
of years. And I refused to allow my husband to 
mortgage his life to save mine. 

That was when he decided that he would study 
medicine—in search of a way to help me to live. 


Robert Ta 


Spectacular young star in Hollywood 


Robert Taylor and his father, Dr. S. A. Brugh. Much of 

Bob's boyhood was spent ona farm near Filley, Nebraska, 

where his maternal grandparents lived. He was about six- 
teen when the above snapshot was taken 


He stepped out of the grain business and enrolled in the 
medical college at Kirksville, Missouri, for the regular four- 
year course. I enrolled with him. I wanted to be at his side 
in this new career, upon which he was embarking for my sake. 
Arm in arm, day after day, we would go off to classes together ; 
side by side, evening after evening, we would study from the 
same books—sharing a great new adventure. 

At the end of our first year in Kirksville, conditions at home 
took us back to Filley to care for my father’s grain business. 
We planned to stay only a short time. My health had improved 
marvelously in Kirksville, but my husband was too interested 
in medicine now to think of giving up his studies. It was three 
years before he could return to them. And during the second 
of those years, Robert was born. On August 5, 1911. 

Most of the next winter after Bob’s birth, I was in bed, too 
weak to move. I had to see others take care of the baby I had 
been dreaming about for years—six years. I had to see my 
husband tortured with worry about me, unable to do anything 
to help me, except to call in the old family doctor. 

A year later—after spending several months in Muskogee, 
Oklahoma, looking after farm property that we owned there— 
we set out for Kirksville once more, taking our baby with us. 
This time I did not enroll with my husband. I had the baby to 
care for—when I was not living between a bed and a chair. 
On my “‘bad’” days, my husband would take Bob to classes with 
him. He would sit very quietly, taking in everything, and 
come home with great, long medical terms that he had heard. 

When he was about two and a half, I remember his coming 
home and saying to me, [Continued on page 82) 
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Constance Collier, 
renowned star of the 
‘English stage, tells 
how she coached the 
newest “Juliet.’’ She 
WE oS 


Shearer's 
First Romeo 


A VOICE speaks vibrantly, eloquently, immortal words 
of love: 

“But soft, what light through yonder window breaks? 
It ts the East, and Juliet 1s the sun!” 

Strange, it isa woman’s voice . . . Is this, then, a garden of 
the fifteenth century, lush, fragrant, still? Is there a maiden 
on a moon-drenched balcony? And a young lover pouring out 
his soul? Is this the ancient city of Verona? 

No, it is a modern, green-carpeted, ivory-walled room in a 
Santa Monica beach home, with wide windows framing the sea 
to the west. It is early fall in 1935. And Norma Shearer is 
learning to be “Juliet,” with Constance Collier, one of the great 
Shakespearian actresses of yesterday, playing “Romeo.” .. . 
Norma Shearer, slim, sophisticated, lovely in blue tailored 
pajamas’ with her hair curled tight to her head after the latest 

coiffeur mode. 
By That was the beginning. That was the 


day Norma Shearer first turned the pages 

of Shakespeare’s glorious, tragic romance 

to study for the great M-G-M-: picture in 

Ma which she is starring with Leslie Howard. 
ry She was still Norma Shearer, then. Now, 

she is someone else. Constance Collier 


Revere says this, Con- [Continued on page 81} 
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He’s made fis share of mistakes—mistakes which 
- ‘might have wrecked his career and happiness—but.. . 


<4 


OOK,” said Spencer Tracy, ea) Wiis ‘onion sandwich 
comfortably as'we sat at in the M-G-M”*com- 
missary, “look, let’s make ‘this honest, hut? Let’s 

make it try to say something, to the folks whe~read it. The 
way I feel about it, most folks say that“if they had it to do 
all over again, they ‘would do different. I wouldn’t. And I’ve 
made more mistakes, committed more sins, if you like, than 
the average man ever thought of. 

“But it's because of my sins that I'm happy today. 

“Tt’s because of my mistakes that I now have my wife and 
home and kids again. It’s because of my mistakes that I love 
and appreciate and value my wife as I do. Seems funny, but 
I think it’s also because of my mistakes that my wife cares 
for me as she does—and she must, you bet,” grinned Spencer, 
with both pride and humility in his honest smile, “she must 
or she wouldn’t give me house-room. 

“Nope, I haven’t any regrets. Not one. And the only way 
to prove what I mean is to build up my case from the begin- 
ning, to start at scratch and admit the many mistakes I’ve 
made, the many things I’ve done and had darned good cause 
to regret—and then prove to you that I don’t regret anything 
—and why. 

“Might kinda help the other fellow, too,” said Spencer, 
tugging at his hair in that reminiscent-of-Will Rogers way 
he has, “I mean if I can be honestly honest about this thing 
and if you can write it honestly and not even try to make it 
just a fan story for the sake of publicity—why, we might really 
help, you know? Because I think it’s too bad the way folks 
go about wasting their vital energy, wasting their precious 
time regretting mistakes they have made. It would be so 
darned much healthier and happier for them and for everyone 
connected with them if they’d use their mistakes as stepping 
stones instead of stumbling blocks. Your sins should save you, 
not damn you. 

“Well, let’s go back to the beginnings: 

manager of the Sterling Motor Truck 
Company, in Milwaukee, you know. 
He was as Irish as a potato. All 
right.’ Some folks say that I should 
regret that heritage. I’ve been told 
that it’s a break for a would-be actor 
to get born into an actor-family, like 
the Barrymores or the Dennys. If 
it’s ‘in the blood’ I’ve been told, it’s 
just that much easier. 

“Well, maybe. But things shouldn’t 
come ‘that [Continued on page 76] 


by Gladys Hall 


My dad was sales 


O Regrets: 


Spencer and Louise Tracy, after sev- 

eral years of unusual happiness, sepa- 

rated for nearly a year. Spencer, 

with amazing honesty, here tells the 
story of that mad period 
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“Do Modern 
Women 
Deserve 


Chivalry?” 


O MANY modern women are missing half of life—if 
they would only realize it,” Kay Francis observed 
sadly. “They seem to believe that to be ‘modern’ they 

must not be feminine. It is no longer ‘smart’ to be tender nor 
even gracious. Yet tenderness and graciousness have always 
been woman’s rightful heritage. 

“The headlines of every newspaper, every day, tell the story 
of modern woman’s success. But it is a material success, gen- 
erally achieved at the great cost of her charm, her heart, her 
happiness. There are other headlines in the same newspapers, 
not very pretty headlines, for they tell of modern woman’s 
failure in nearly all womanly attainments. Courtship is fast 
becoming a lost art as these moderns pursue what they call 
‘Freedom’ and ‘Social Equality.’ Such empty solace for an 
empty heart! I am sorry, grievously sorry, for any young girl 
who holds herself too efficient, too competent, 
to want or need the gracious consideration of 
men, There will come a time in that girl’s 
life—often after it is too late—when she will . 
understand what she has sacrificed in hap- 
piness for the false consolation of com- 
petency. 

“Show me a spinster who has turned bitter 
in middle age and I'll show you that she is 
usually a woman who has blasted her own 
life by repelling normal social contacts with men. No person 
could be more tragic. 

“Primitive instincts, you see, have remained the same. And 
there is not an intelligent woman today who will not admit that 
in her heart she longs to be protected and taken care of by the 
man she loves. Still, despite her intelligence, this same woman 
frequently repulses the very attentions and courtesies for which 
she secretly longs, 

“You must know that chivalry never depended upon man 
alone. Woman, by her delicacy and tenderness, contributed 
her share, too. "Throughout the ages, men have enjoyed being 
chivalrous, have taken keen delight in paying lovely ladies little 
courtesies and attentions that are the mark of gentlemen. Now 
they resent, whether consciously or subconsciously, being 
robbed of these age-old rites that always have meant so much 
in the social contact of the sexes. Men haven't lost charm and 
grace. Women have!” 

Kay Francis has long been noted in Hollywood for her 
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Kay Francis 


startling frankness. She speaks her mind, this one. Yet she 
has never spoken more frankly and fearlessly for publication 
than she did in the statement above. 

“Is it your belief, then,” Kay was asked, “that modern women 


have lost the right to chivalrous courtesy? That today they — ; 


do not deserve seats on—shall we say—Life’s street car it = 

“That entirely depends upon the individual woman,” Kay 
replied. “If a woman has said farewell to femininity—if she 
has decided to embark upon a man’s career, to fill a man’s place 
in man’s world, she must be prepared to meet his terms. In 
other words, if she has lost charm and subtlety, she has lost ~ 
privilege. 

“Tf, however, she has managed to remain feminine—even 
though she be earning her own way in the world—she not only — 
deserves her seat on what you have termed ‘Life’s street car,’ but 
she will find men anxious to make certain it is offered to her. 

“No man cares to indulge in a foot race with a girl for the 
privilege of opening a door that she seems determined to open 


Answers! 


for herself. He will not rise at her approach nor offer her the 
seat he has been occupying if he senses in her attitude a con- 
tempt for such ‘old-fashioned nonsense.’ Poor devil! He 
doesn’t want to be held in derision by being conspicuous in his 
act of gallantry. It takes a stout-hearted fellow to remain true 
to his chivalrous customs in the face of the ungraciousness of 
modern women. Seldom is he even thanked with a smile or 
a nod. 

“Small things, these, you may think—trifling courtesies that 
are unimportant in the breathless rush of the world we live in 
today. Yet our lives are made up of the little things that give 
us happiness or sorrow. It is only when we lose appreciation 
of the little things that we begin to die. Too many modern 
girls, blasé as they are in youth, have begun to die before they 
have learned to live. 

“& man’s conduct toward a woman rarely is more or less 
than he has been led to expect that she expects. When he 
feels she has no appreciation of the niceties of the drawing 


in this frank interview 


with Jack Grant 


room, he does not offer them. And this 1s her fault, not 
his!” 


2 Be Kay Francis speaks so strongly upon her subject is 
because she feels so strongly about it. It is readily apparent 
that she has given the matter much thought over some period 
of time. 

“Perhaps I am being sentimental,’”’ she continued, “but it is 
my opinion that another generation will see a decided change 
in the social relationship of men and women. After all, this 
present state of affairs is a direct reaction to the conditions im- 
posed in 1914 by the World War. 

“When men were called to arms, women were called as in- 
dustrial replacement. Both answered the call magnificently as 
the-human race always has in times of stress. 

“Through stringent necessity, women learned that they were 
capable of performing many of the tasks of men in business. 
They took a pardonable pride in their [Continued on page 61] 
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A somewhat insane tour through 
the private menagerte of the quaint- 


est little star who ever stole the 
hearts of an audience 


by Marian Rhea 


OU’VE never realized the fullest of life’s experiences 
until you’ve spent an afternoon with young Virginia 
Weidler ! 

Yes, that little pig-tailed half-pint who seems on the screen 
such a demure mixture of primness and dignity. Prim? Dig- 
nified? That’s only what you think! Me—I know better. Me 
—I spent an afternoon with Virginia. 

The Weidlers (by the way, it’s pronounced to rhyme with 
“side”) live in two places in Southern California—over on 
North Sweetzer avenue in Hollywood, and at their seaside 
house at Huntington Beach. I visited Virginia on North 
Sweetzer. 

The Weidler house is a far cry from the average movie star’s 
abode. It’s just a house, really, with an ineffectual lawn (what 
lawn could he effectual with six children, two dogs, a chicken, 
two ducks, three cats and two goats using it as a playground?), 
some straggling shrubhery and a garage that as often shelters 
the “Weidler Productions’ (the childrens’ everlasting local 
talent shows) as it does the family automobile. The day I was 
there half a dozen pairs of roller skates cluttered the front stoop, 
three or four scooters reposed hit or miss on the walk and a 
bicycle rested nonchalantly in the patio pool which was for the 
time being sans water. 

I rang the bell and a small figure in blue slacks, white sweater 
and tennis shoes opened the door, Virginia. 

“Hello,” she said. “Mamma says you've come to see me. 
Well, that’s nice (remembering her manners), but I’m pretty 
busy and I hope you don’t mind if I keep on working ?” 

I assured her that I wouldn’t mind and asked her what she 
was doing. ‘Tending your dolls?” I suggested. 

That, however, was the wrong thing to say. “Gosh, no,” 
I was told in disgusted tones. “I can’t be bothered with dolls. 
I got to get the fleas off of Laddie. I’m goin’ to use the garden 
hose and car—car-bol-ic acid soap.” 

We had progressed through the big, rambling, cluttered but 
not unattractive house by this time and onto the back porch. 
Mrs. Weidler came hurrying up from the garage, smiling 
ruefully. 

“Virginia shouldn’t have brought you out here,” she said. 

“But she’s going to watch me get the fleas off of Laddie,”’ ex- 
plained Virginia. [Continued on page 72] 


the most ditions 0 Duta 


‘or, oe there Mas@een much conjecture and wonder as 
to what, a really happen if the famous wits, wags, 


: “practical Jokers and wild ones of Hollywood were ever 

‘a reed im a room together. It seems to have been an unwritten 

* law among the producers in the past not to risk studio property, 
the decorum of the community and the neighbors’ peace of mind 
by letting certain playful players play together. 

But firially someone decided to take a long chance, and when 
the buzzer announced the turning of a 
camera on a certain production, and the 
red light blazed over the sound stage 
door, there they were, Hollywood’s very 
prankiest, all locked in together. 

Locked in, with Director Gregory 
LaCava’s nimble wit and bizarre sense 
of humor to keep them boiling. 

During the first day of the shooting, 


Those two arch meanies, 
Mischa Auer and Eugene 
Pallette, whispered tongue- 
twisters to Alice Brady just 
before she spoke her “lines” 


Gail Patrick, Gregory La- 
Cava and Bill Powell (be- 
low) study the shooting 
script which was officially 
okayed by Sherry-the-Poo 


No, Carole Lombard hasn't 
lost her mind—but she al- 
most drove the other players 
insane with her hilarious 
practical jokes during the 


filming of My Man, Godfrey 


they just sparred, watch- 
ing each other suspi- 
ciously, and walking in 
cautious circles, each being careful not to turn 
a back to another. Wits, practical jokers and 
scene-stealers de luxe, they handled one another 
like packages of primed dynamite. They trusted 
each other with all the confidence of strange cats. 

Then, suddenly, they broke loose, turning the 
making of the picture into a spontaneous, hila- 
rious, rip-snorting gag—wherein the story 
seemed to write itself, literally putting the script 
“on the cuff.” So fast did the amazing develop- 
ments on that stage change the lines that 
LaCava’s secretary stayed right at his side, 
changing the story to keep pace with the hap- 
penings. Because when Hollywood’s cleverest 
and wittiest players start tossing lines about, a 
director as keen as LaCava isn’t going to let 
them fall unused. 

Meanwhile, things grew hotter and hotter, 
and pranks crowded ([Continucd on page 78] 
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How altered circumstances 
and freedom to “oyide his hob- 
bies” have changed a screen favorite 


OR the first time in my life I am absolutely content. 
I can’t explain the reason for it, nor give you the 
underlying cause. I only know that every one of my 
days is full and everything I do brings me happiness.” 

It is a new Clark Gable speaking, a man keen and bronzed 
and trim, with the magnetism which brought him fame intensi- 
fied because it is no longer dissipated by nervousness and dis- 
satisfaction. 

Two or three years ago, Clark, during an interview, would 
have nervously toyed with a piece of paper or a string, as he 
talked. And his face and his eyes would have held a harried 
look—as if he were in turmoil, both mental and physical. 

He has never been a temperamental star. Never one to fly 
into dramatic anger because custom dictated that stars display 
temperament. Yet he always gave the sense of holding himself 
in, of visibly keeping himself under control. 
with nerves as frayed as a broken radio aerial. 

Now, this Clark Gable is a greater star and a greater man 
than he has ever been before. Certainly, he is more firmly en- 
trenched in the hearts of the public. No one threatens his 
throne, nor is likely to do so for many moons to come. 

“A few short months ago,” Gable admits, “trifles on the set 
bothered me. They upset my whole routine for the day. Per- 
haps the fact that at that time I wasn’t completely well—that I 
was over-worked and over-weary—may have had something 
to do with it.” 


Yet that isn’t entirely the explanation. It goes deeper. But 


before we consider the causes of the re-creation of this man, 
let’s look at Clark Gable as he is today. 

Recently, when he was making San Francisco, he had to face 
the dangers of falling walls, of flying debris, in the fire and 
earthquake sequences. One morning a whole wall toppled. 
Clark was buried beneath it. And for ten frantic moments as 
the crew worked to extricate him, there was a prayer in the 
heart of everyone present that Clark would come through un- 


harmed. When they dug him out, he stood up, shook himself, — 


grinned and without the slightest desire for effect, said, “Okay 
boys, let’s go.’ 
day which ‘couldn't be set awry by any mischance. 

He wouldn’t have been so cheerful a year ago under similar 
circumstances. 

There is another story told of Clark today. Recently he and 
Leo Carrillo, who was resting after completing his last Colum- 


bia Picture, went on a hunting trip to Mexico. They encoun- — 
Clark had 


tered more than the average number of discomforts. 
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come at a moment’s 


He was a man 


Accepting the standards of the country, he 


It was all in the day’s work. Just part of a — 
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notice. His life is so 

organized now that he can 

pack a bag and go wherever | 

he desires. He was free and he 
was happy. And whatever anyone 
suggested was okay with Clark. 


Ce says! : “Clark was a man in 
a million. He did more than his have ; 
of the hard work an outdoor trip always im- 
plies. Made camp and cooked and was always 
the one to hurdle tense situations with a laugh, a qui 
or an amusing, story. Men get to know each other or 
trips like this.” 
Leo paused, considered and resumed: “If I had t ) cl 
one man out of all the woud to be with ‘the ‘rest of 
would choose Clark.” 


into a town near their encampment, Word bay: ah 
the famous motion picture actor, Clark Gable, in a 
dance hall. The town senoritas and their mamas flock the 
sly 

the mamas and asked for the ee dancing 


fun of ade with 
of oe cons 


lark 


(0) ones that it will last, who enjoys every instant before 
_ the camera, is a changed man. This enjoyment has mirrored 
itself remarkably in his progress as an actor. Both his re- 
eased and his unreleased pictures testify to his suddenly in- 
crea ed technique, to his recently acquired ease in handling 
aS a characters. At last he we mastered the art 


‘gi animal Baten brought him recognition. Now he is 

nized as a splendid actor, with a new authority in his 
een interpretations. 

be Clark's friends today agree that he has a newer vision 

~ and a newer interest in his career. He no longer 

has those deep, dark moods which used to cloud 

his days. No longer does he have mental 

hazards which were a bar to his 

complete realization of his 

abilities and his talents. 
What then is the 
cause of this 


Mat 


Gable 


new Clark Gable? What has given him poise and a carefree 
attitude? What has given him content, such as he has never 
known before? 

Again we turn to a man who has had close association with 
Clark for an explanation, And he says: “Clark Gable is a 
man of freedom and for freedom. He is a man who will bow 
to bondage, whether it is self-imposed or imposed by circum- 
stances—and will do it with grace. But he pays the penalty 
with over-taxed nerves and mental confusion. 

“Primarily, he is a man who belongs in the wide spaces 
and the far places. A man who is happiest when he can 
live from day to: day. Long ago he said, ‘I will never recap- 
ture the happiness I had when I was broke; when the stock 
companies in which I played couldn’t pay; when 1] tramped 
the roads looking for a job, taking whatever was offered me, 
whether it was as an advertising solicitor or as a husky in 
a logging camp. I didn’t plan. I just hoped for the best 
and had a lot of fun out of hoping. But I let every day take 
care of itself and the next week and the week after that didn’t 
bother me a bit.’ [Continued on page 67] 


HE Biltmore Bowl is jammed with a galaxy of stars 

and motion picture celebrities . . . more than a thou- 

sand of them . . . stiff, starched shitts and a spectacle 
of devastating pulchritude in a lavish array of gowns, a whirl- 
pool of mink and ermine and fox wraps of every description 
.. . With a mob of reporters and photographers swarming 
around the place. It’s the eighth annual Motion Picture 
Academy award banquet ... 

Shortly before midnight, President Frank Capra takes the 
rostrum to announce the winners of the various awards, and 
Bette Davis, a little girl in an inconspicuous dinner dress— 
white print on a navy-blue background, the belt and the lapels 
of the coat of white pique—comes through and grabs the coveted 
gold statuette for the best acting of the year. It’s the crowning 
glory of a long struggle, years of hardship and heartbreaks and 
obscurity. Five years ago, this same Bette Davis was left 
fifteen hours in a tank while lending her talents to a new 
thriller, and she might have caught pneumonia, but nobody 
cared. The story of this young lady’s success is one of the most 
amazing and instructive chapters in the annals of the screen. 

“You have to be ruthless to be a star!” she declared, blowing 
a ring of smoke into the air, as she sat curled up in an armchair 
in the living room of her old-time home on Franklin Avenue. 
The most outspoken, straight-shooting, fearless trooper in the 
business seemed to be in an especially confidential and volcanic 
mood. 

“T have changed. We all change in this town, whether we 
are aware of it or not. Everyone who gets to the top does so 
at a certain sacrifice. I know that I am not always agreeable 
and accommodating. You can’t fight your way to stardom by 
saying a docile ‘yes, thank you,’ to everyone who has a part in 
your career. The trouble with me is I am not ruthless enough! 
I have not yet achieved that ability to demand my rights which 
real success in any human endeavor demands. 

“The principles we were taught as kids don’t work in Holly- 
wood. People in this town don’t judge you by the qualities we 
thought were so important—by your kindness, virtue, sincerity, 
humility. The producers don’t give a girl a part because she is 
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. the world, and they will still beg 


by 


Leon Surmelian 


so nice. She can be the most 
vicious, double-crossing person in 


her to sign on the dotted line if she 
can sell more tickets at the box- 
office. You can’t be a meek little 
angel, as I was a few years ago, 
and get along in this business. It 
does strange things to us.” 

This kind of talk, if delivered by 
an imperious lady of the screen, 
with a corps of servants at her 
conimand in a luxurious mansion, 
might well arouse resentment and 
stamp her as an enemy of society, 
but Bette is really such a good 
sport, and so natural, that you 
can’t help but like and admire her 
more for her frankness. Her ex- 
plosive, firecracker talk is replete 
with homely truths, and she is a 
blonde bundle of luscious femi- 
ninity, with eager, sparkling blue- 
gray eyes. She lives in the most unpretentious house occupied 
by any star or near-star in Hollywood, and she was barelegged 
and without make-up during this interview. So what can you 
do with a gal like that? 

“We women have to fight harder,” she continued. “Take 
my case, for instance. When I first came out here they took 
me for just another little girl from Broadway, and the biggest 
battle I had to wage was to make people take me seriously, 
I had no theatrical reputation to speak of and I wasn’t beautitul. 
They told me I was too young and innocent looking to play the 
available roles convincingly. For over a year I was used as 
the test gal on the lot. They dressed me up in pretty costumes, 
and tested hundreds of actors with me, but when the real 
shooting began, I was left out. My first role was a small town 
wall-flower. For two years I didn’t play anything but ‘sisters.’ 
Then the producers seemed to wake up, after I moved over to 
Warners. George Arliss gave me a boost by picking me to 
play in one of his pictures, but I got my first real break as 
Mildred, the cheap, vicious, cockney waitress in Of Human 
Bondage. 

“T’ll never, never forget my first year in Hollywood! It was 
hell. When you are new out here, this town is the LONE- 
SOMEST place in the world. I can’t think of a more terrible, 
cruel, selfish and indifferent place for the newcomer than Holly- 
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Bette Davis couldn't cope with Hollywood 
until she learned to fight. Her superb char- 
acterization in Of Human Bondage (right) 
was the fruit of her first bitterly-won victory 


wood. Nobody tells you what you should and 
shouldn’t do, nobody tells you ANYTHING. 
(She threw up her arms with a gesture of 
despair.) Nobody will help you, and you 
have to find your way around by the old 
method of trial and error. One ought to 
make a fortune by opening an office in New 
York to advise people who come to Holly- 
wood; there are so many things they have to be told! 
mistake may ruin your whole career. 

“And yet, today, I’m afraid I’m just as cold and indifferent to 
the new girls on our lot as people were to me five years ago. 
Some of them must have the same difficulties as I had, and be 
bothered with the same doubts and thoughts, yet I never -go 
out of my way to help them. I just don’t think of it. As I said, 
this business does strange things to us. You are so busy, and 
so self-centered, that you have no time and no inclination to 
help others win the fight. 

“You become ruthless. 


One 


gr UB some, . 
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Ra greatest mistake I made when I first came 
out here was just being myself. There is a 
famous story about my arrival in Hollywood—you 
may have heard it. There was nobody at the station 
to meet me. I got off the train, looked around for 
that bouquet ‘of flowers from the studio I had ex- 
pected, but nobody paid the slightest attention to me. 
Swallowing my pride, I called a taxi, drove to a hotel 
and telephoned to the publicity department of the 
studio to find out why nobody was at the station to 
meet me. 

““T was there,’ the chief said, ‘but I didn’t see 
anybody alighting from the train who looked like an 
actress, ‘Damn it,’ I said, ‘I had a dog with me, and 
by that alone you should have 
known that I was an actress!’ I 
was dressed very plainly, to them, 
I suppose, and therefore there was 
no aura of theatrical glamour 
about me. 

“T was so self-conscious when 
I first came out here, that it was 
pathetic. No photographer could 
make me smile for a still picture. 
And my fifst preview nearly killed 
me. But we change, as the years 


go by! Now I am known to be 
‘courageous, ‘daring,’ ‘noncha- 
lant!’ A girl grows up a lot in 
five years.” 


She lighted another cigarette, 
jumped off from her chair to 
change her position, and settled 
down to another barrage of 
crackling talk: 

“I have often wondered where 
lies the peculiar charm of Holly- 
wood, the secret of its amazing 
hold on people everywhere. Well, 
I think what makes Hollywood so 
fascinating is its shady side. 
People are e starving for romance. They are bound by conven- 
tions and restrictions of all sorts. But out here, people think, 
there is a certain breezy freedom. And romance, dangerous, 
thrilling, is lurking at every corner. 

“We can talk all we want about the artistic side of motion 
pictures, but I don’t care what the professors say, SEX has 
always been and will always be at the bottom of this industry. 
Take sex away from pictures, and our studio lots would revert 
to their former pasture state and be overrun by dairy herds. 
Why do girls go to see a picture featuring Clark, Gable, Bob 
Taylor, Errol Flynn, George Brent, [Continued on page 71] 
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LORISTS, like doctors, |! 

and priests, are bound by 

- of honor to silence. O 

the calendar of the divorce courts might 
be more crowded than it is. 

There is one florist, in particular, 
whose specialty has been to serve the 
stars and important people of the motion 
picture business, for years—a_ wise, 
kindly person—who smiles at you when 
you ask him a question. And never an- 
swers you. 

He probably knows more about picture 
people than Mark Hellinger knows about 
New York, And that’s saying all you 
can say. 

Waiting one night not so many weeks 
ago for the florist to put out the lights 
and the cat and call it a day—for he had 
asked me to dinner—I sat on the edge of 
a table, smoking and trying to be patient. 
The shop was cold and I was shivering. 

When the much touted California sun 
says “Nighty-night’” and takes a look in 
on China, California can be mighty cold. 
And usually is. But cold or not, there 
is never any artificial heat at a florist’s. 
The flowers can’t stand it. And humans 
don’t count. : 

From time to time I reminded my 
friend that as the hours passed I was 
growing more and more expensive to 
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feed. “All rightlet’s go,’! he Said, 
reaching for his hat. Then the telephone 
rang. 

“Mr. de Mille is moving into a new 
ofice in the morning—a basket of 
flowers please. Price? Oh, use your 
own judgment, Only make it nice,” 

“Certainly.” Down went the hat. The 
order was noted. (The office staff had 
gone home long ago. ) 

Over and over this sort of thing hap- 
pened. Somebody was starting a new 
picture and his friends were sending him 
a flower horse-shoe for luck, or a direc- 
tor wanted flowers for his newly-arrived 

“eastern star, or somebody suddenly re- 
membered that it was the wife’s -birth- 
day—he’d stop and pick up the flowers 
on his way home from the studio—have 
a good-looking box ready—oh, he’d leave 
it to the florist. He knew the wife’s taste. 

At last, the climax came. 

A tall, ungainly, badly-dressed girl 
slouched into the store. I looked and 
couldn’t believe my eyes. Then I looked 
again. It was Garbo! 


tmust bep ee 
The florist went into the back room 
and brought out some beautiful long- — 


parting friend to 


she perenely seek 
out the most perfect 


lied myself with a basket, pre- 


ttention to me, as I had hoped. 


with a\strong foreign accent. 
fect.” 


stemmed yellow ones. i 

“T do not want yellow. I want flowers 
more... what you call it... more 
vital . . . alive.” 


Her tone spelled just one thing—ro- | 


mance. Romance and red roses. 
Unfortunately, the only red roses in 

the shop at the moment were a day old. 

Not what one would call “perfect.” The 


¢,. who was the de- 
whom Garbo sent 


_ that cryptic mes- — 
sage? For whom did 


roses in Hollywood? _ 


tending to be an employee. She paid no — 2 


“Have you any roses?” she asked, 
“They 


outer petals were slightly wilted. The as 


florist did what is always done in such 
cases, pulled off one or two of the outer 


petals before taking them to the cus- 


tomer. 


Garbo took one look at them, With — | 


the eye of an expert she shook her head. 
“They must be perfect. And fresh. They 
go tonight on a boat that sails and they 
must stay alive many days. I am sorry.” 
She turned to go. — 

“Just a moment,” he said, remem- 
bering the box of red roses which he had 
just put up for the director’s wife, and 


which the pur- [Continued on page 74] 


Off to school — two 
20th Century-Fox star- 
lets—Jackie Searl and 
Jane Withers. Jackie 
appeared with Jane in 
Gentle Julia while Jane 
has just completed the 
star role in Pepper 


Young stars of Holly- 

wood suggest smart col- 

legienne attire for Fall 
campus wear 
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OME may not be smart in the classroom but they 
certainly look smart on the campus. Among the 
charming features of modern education are the 

school belles who answer the school bells in the smartest 
Fall attire. (1) An ideal dress for campus wear is this 
two-piece sports frock of light weight powder blue woolen 
with a Roman stripe ascot worn by Joan Perry. Joan has 
the lead in the Columbia production, Shakedown. (2) Two 
Paramount players, Ray Milland and Marsha Hunt, show 
the correct attire for students who indulge in active sports. 
Ray wears white flannels and a white wool sweater banded 
in cardinal red for the tennis date while Marsha chooses steel 
grey flannel culottes, a powder blue short sleeve sweater 
with a smart turn-over collar under a gray cardigan to match 
the culottes and a blue scarf at the neck. Ray Milland’s 
sweater from Phelps-Terkel. Outfit worn by Marsha Hunt 
from Bullock’s Westwood. (3) Informal Sunday evenings 
and the date in town demand such a frock as this one wern by 
Joan Perry. A pattern of white leaves spot a black back- 
ground of heavy crépe. Smartly draped sleeves and a square 
decolletage give this gown definite fashion interest. Joan’s hat 


mai, is of stitched taffeta with a square crown. Dress from Nina 
oN Foley, hat from Molle-O of Hollywood. (4) For wear on 
>y and off the campus, Joan Perry selects this coat of gray kidskin 
J from Willard George whose reputation in Hollywood as a 


furrier is unsurpassed. With the coat Joan wears a frock of 
powder blue light weight woolen trimmed with white soutache 
braid and self-fabric bows. Joan’s hat is matching blue felt 
with a banding and bow of black grosgrain. Her accessories 
are patent to match the dress belt. Dress and hat from Nina 
Foley. (5) Fora stroll on the campus between classes (left to 
right) Marsha Hunt, Ray Milland and Gail Patrick, Para- 
mount players, show what is what in school apparel. Marsha 
again sports the culotte, this time in navy blue with small white 
stars. Belt buckle and buttons match. [Continued on page 60] 
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One of the screen’s nost “elt- 
gible” young ladies tells her 


requirements for romance 


Hollywood, Calif. 


EAR YOU—wherever you are! For I don’t 
know, as yet, where you are but I know so per- 
fectly what you are that I can write you as cee 

we had really met—and love had happened, 

I know I’ve never met you before. Because I’ve never been 
in love in my life, I’ve never even thought I was in love. But 
I’ve thought about love, and about marriage, as every normal 
girl has, 

I will know you when we meet. Oh, maybe I won’t know you 
the first instant. Maybe not the first day. It won’t be “‘love at 
first sight,” I don’t suppose. I’m not sentimental. I’m rather 
practical. I don’t believe I could fall in love at first sight. ‘But 
within a week, I shall know. I'll be sure . . . that you are HE. 
I'll know because I’ve gone about with a lot of boys, different 
kinds of boys, in New York, in Hollywood. [ll know because 
I haven’t played about with ‘love. 

T can tell you two things right off—you’d better be an actor. 
And—I'll never elope with you. I have a streak of New Eng- 
land in me as wide as the state of Maine—both mother and 

daddy are born New Englanders—and that conservative streak 
would keep me from one of those off-to-Yuma marriages, 

I think you had better be an actor because I couldn’t, in my 
work, marry a man outside of the profession, And I love my 
-work and I want to keep on with it. If anyone had asked me, 
a year ago, whether I would marry an actor I would have said, 
“No, certainly not!” Now I know that I would. Because 
understanding i is the very basis of love. You've got to have 
understanding of my problems and you couldn’t unless you 
were in the business, too. 

But you'll have to be a very understanding man under the 
grease-paint. And why not? Most of the actors I know are 
swell human beings. You can’t be the jealous type, of course, 
either personally or professionally. J wouldn’t be, I know. I've 
_ been in Hollywood for four years now, in the studios, and I 

know how little cause there is for personal jealousy. We all 
work too hard, are too intent on our own careers, to be playing 
about among. ‘ourselves. As for professional jealousy—well, 
_ why should a man and a woman conflict in that way? I know 
' that if you should get a perfectly swell part and make a tremen- 
dous hit I’d be proud of you. I’dbe glad, It wouldn’t have any- 
thing to do with my work, or with my ability, 
_ Things like that are so silly, don’t at think? 
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Betty Furness 
Writes an O yen | 


_ make more money than I do or I'll have to 


Last year, if it did not lower my ae 


: .. «| hope you will be 7 
ee an oa for you must be able = |" 
u ungenrand the problems of my an 
wor | 
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when I was in New York, one of those silly things | cote b 
Cary Grant happened to come through New York, on his way =| 
to England, a few days after I’d arrived there. Cary and: I>. <9 
had seen quite a bit of each other in the months before. We {4 | 
were never in love. We did have a lot of fun together. Iwas 7 
fond of him and he of me. We still do see each other now and sf 
then. Anyway, a friend of mine called me and said, “My dear, 4 
I have bad news for you—did you know that Cary Grant has 
made a tremendous hit in Sylvia Scarlett?” The poor silly girl 
really thought I’d be annoyed by Cary’s success because we- 
weren't running around together any more! soe 
I told her not to be ridiculous. I was perfectly delighted ee 
about it. Cary had read his lines to me time and time again. 
I got a thrill out of it. I aus get the same thrill out of any 
success you might make . - you can be sure of that, wherever 
you are. | : 
I’d want you to have a bit of an edge on me somewhere, in 
some department of life. Being a man, you would have to feel 
a certain superiority to me somewhere or you wouldn't be 
happy. It’s biological. Perhaps you would have a little ed 
on me in our home life, Perhaps intellectually. Perhap 
financially—no, certainly financially, For that is the rub, I do 
think it’s bound to create a had situation if the woman makes 
more money than the man. Silly, but it do So you'll have t 


and I would if you wanted me to, ay 
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scaling the heights. Starred at sixteen in Anne of Green Gables, she ha 


With a spectacular rush, Anne Shirley—once known as Dawn O'Day—is 
fully justified the confidence of Radio Pictures executives. 


Anne Shirley 


She is now 


co-starred with John Beal in M'liss, a story of the southern mountain folk 
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Son of one of the most famous playwrights of the day, young 
Owen Davis, already a stage celebrity, scored an instanta- 
neous success in the title rdle of His Majesty, Bunker Bean 
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Mary Pennington 


HANDSOME young man, wearing faultless dinner 

clothes, stood in the center of a large sound stage and 

chatted amiably with a charming young woman 
wearing the latest in silver evening gowns. A variety of in- 
dividuals wearing frowns lined up behind a camera and de- 
cided they were ready to make a motion picture. 

“Quiet!” commanded an assistant sternly. 

“Light ’em all,” remarked an anonymous bass. 

“Action,” said the director. 

Whereupon the handsome young man picked up the charming 
young woman, laid her across his knees and administered a 
sound spanking. No one, with the exception of the spankee, 
made the slightest objection. In fact they regarded the pro- 
ceeding with a cool and critical detachment. They didn’t, it 
seemed, approve of the young man’s technique. So he spanked 
the young woman again. In fact, off and on for an entire 
morning the handsome young man spanked and spanked and 
spanked. 

Thus Owen Davis, Jr., late of the Broadway stage, completed 
the first scene of his first leading role in motion pictures. 

“Hollywood,” remarked Mr. Davis thoughtfully, “is a little 
hard on the hand.” 

But young Mr. Davis didn’t know a thing about Hollywood. 
That afternoon he stood on that same sound stage and kissed 
a very charming young woman—the same woman. He kissed 
her while the director had a series of inspirations. He kissed 
her while other actors “‘blew”’ their lines. He kissed her while 
various people made helpful suggestions. Eventually, he 
rebelled. 

“Who,” inquired Mr. Davis a bit fractiously, “is kissing this 
girl anyway ?”’ 

At the end of the scene—and the day—Mr. Davis was beyond 
making any comment on Hollywood whatever. 

However, it will take more than the title role of Bunker Bean 
to stop young Owen. In the first place he possesses an exceed- 
ingly thorough theatrical training which makes him well able 
to cope with even the surprising demands of motion pictures. 
In the second, his is the saga of the Boy-who-wanted-to-go-on- 
the-stage. He insists that he was born with grease paint in his 
veins, a script in each hand, and an unshakable ambition to be 
an actor. Though his father is the noted playwright, Owen 
Davis, author of such famous successes as the current Athan 
Frome, Icebound (a Pulitzer Prize [Continued on page 80] 
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Raised My Boy 
To Be A Husband 


“Mrs. Evelyn Offield—who has a son 


called Jack Oakie—tells how she prepared 


an incurable humorist for matrimony 


by 


Virginia Lane 


H USBANDS, in the immortal words of the female flag- 
pole sitter, need a lot of raising. 

And the time to begin is when they’re in the cradle. 
While they are still young and pliable, so to speak. 

You know—“as the twig is bent, so grows the tree.” And if 
you want a mighty Oak-ie of a husband to lean on, his training 
can’t begin too soon... . 

“Although as an oak, there’s probably a good bit of the acorn 
left in Jack!” chuckled his small, gay mother, Mrs. Evelyn 
Offield, whom half of Hollywood has adopted as its own. 
“Because I have pampered him some. Every man 
ought to have a little pampering—when he least 
expects it. And from what I’ve seen, it looks 
as if Venita is going to carry on.” 

“Venita” is, of course, Venita Varden, 
that zestful beauty from the Ziegfeld 
Follies who married Jack Oakie some 
four months ago. The two of them 
were broiling ina New Mexican sun 
on location for The Texas Ranger 
even as mother Offield and I sat in 
thé cool comfort of her Beverly 
Hills home bent on How-to-bring- 
up-a-Husband. 

“During my experience as a 
school teacher I’ve helped more than 
15,000 girls to become good wives. 
But that, compared to raising one 
Husband—well—” Her eyes danced. 
They’re blue and laughing and start- 
lingly like Jack’s. ba Ra 

“Mr. Offield and I, you see, began when re sy 
Jack was a small boy back in Sedalia, Mo., by : 
showing him how to share. That’s the most im- 
portant thing the future head of a family has to learn, 
isn’t it? Although I’ll admit it was often harder on me than it 
was on him! - 

“For instance, his father would take him downtown and 
somewhere along the way they’d stop for candy. “Going to save 
some for mother?’ Dad would ask. ‘Sure!’ Jack’d say—and 
carefully clutch those chocolates for me in his hot, grubby little 
hands all the way home. Can you imagine what that candy 
looked like by the time I got it? But the spirit behind the 
offering was good so I had to close my eyes .. . And many a 
day he’d come bouncing into the house to give me some prize 
possession—usually a frog or a toad... .” 

It was frogs and toads then. Now it’s diamonds and cars 
Jack lavishes on his mother. When he gave Venita her diamond 


den said "Il do," Jack's mother had 
ample cause to point to the groom with 
profound, motherly pride and say, "'! Did’ 


engagement ring and bracelets and wedding ring, he 
also gave an extra large solitaire to the little woman who 
brought him up to be an extra choice hubby! 

Psychology helped her do that, she says. She majored in the 
subject at Lewis college—and then named her boy “Lewis” 
after the school. He got the name “Oakie” when critics dubbed 
him the “Okay Kid” for his dancing in Schubert revues. The 
surname came when he was handed a Hollywood contract. 
“We can’t put you down just as ‘Oakie,’’’ said the producer. 
“What do you want in front of it ?” 

“Jack—because that’s what I need!” 

It’s what he wanted most. Money. For under all that 
clowning of his was a terrific sense of responsibility engendered 
by the promisé to his father. He [Continued on page 70] 
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When Jack Oakie and Venita Var- 


Movze-town has undergone some amazing 
growing pains-——_and the author of this 
laugh-fest has witnessed and shared them all 


“ 


FTERNOON at Arline faces Ss. ann 
her beautiful swimming pool are cameras 
and motion picture equipment, mothers 

with babies, arriving newspaper and magazine pho- 
tographers, anxious publicity men. 


The air is tense. Over at one side, Evelyn Venable is try- 
ing to calm her six-month-old infant. Karen Morley tells 
Michael, her tot, a story. Sally Eilers is romping with small 


Harry Joe, pride of the Eilers-Brown menage. Arline is 


three and one-half-year-old Wesley how to tap damees cas 
One vital question is uppermost in the minds of all present . 
will the babies behave for their pictures? . It’s an occasion fone 


awaited, when so many star-mothers with their children are to be 
snapped for the public prints, their likenesses recorded for the 
screen. Ae 
The moment arrives for them to like up. There is horsey ay on the 
part of the young sons, there is a burst of crying, there i is r 
everything but the cameras that confront them. : 
“Make a noise like a sea-lion calling its mate,” Charlie RI 0 es, Movie 
Ciassic’s demon cameraman, begs f mie. : 
I try to comply and instantly, I have Undivided attention. on the part 
of all the youngsters. Then ... wild wailing. But during those few 
seconds of rapt intentness, cameras have done their work: and the 
object of the visit is accomplished. — ke 
As I stand there making a grandstand play for the pace aM reflect 
Hollywood never changes. Always something out: of the 
ordinary every moment. Such as back in 1927, when my newspaper 
office phoned as I was dressing for the opening of Old Ironsides, 
at Grauman’s Egyptian Theatre, that a telegram had arrived for 
me bearing the news that Richard Arlen and Jobyna Ralston had 
eloped and married that afternoon... when 
they were to have heen my ee at the 
poe a Bes 


N MY many years asa Hollywood writer 
for Los Angeles’ largest newspaper, and 
for many magazines since leaving the sheet, 
it has been my lot to share much of the joy 
and sorrow of the film colony. Hollywood, 
in the days before the talkies, resembled, to 
my mind, nothing so much as a college town. 
Everybody knew everybody else. There 
were few strangers. Just one big happy 
family, don’t y'know. 
Hollywood, today, is a . far different 
hamlet from those other days. 
With the importation of 
actors, writers, direc- 
tors, technicians, 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and Joan Craw- 
ford, once Hollywood's most-publicized 
lovers, caused plenty of excitement when 
their engagement was announced. Alla 
Nazimova, glimpsed here in a scene from 
Salome, didn't give interviews very 
readily, to this author's embarrassment 


dividing her time between her guests and the task of showing 


si 2). aa ee 


Scamed the aspect of a metropolitan center. In the — 
pre-talkie era a promenade up the Boulevard, from 
Vine Street to Highland Avenue (approximately three- 
quarters of a mile), consumed most of an afternoon. One 
is fortunate now to see a familiar face along this same 


rse. 
Se ‘recall very vividly my first interview with a star. 
Nazimova, the Russian tragedienne, then attempting a come- 
back after several years’ absence from the screen, was my subject. 
‘The Garden of Allah Apartments, on Sunset Boulevard—now the 
home of so many stars—occupies the site of her former home. 
After being introduced, she swore me to secrecy not to divulge 
her addr. ss in my story. Then, sinking back in a luxurious, red 
easy chair, she ordered grandly, with an impressive sweep of her 
jand, “Well, commence.” The one question I had managed to 
re inmediately left me! 
reminded of this early experience only recently, when I 
by Lionel Stander’s home for an interview with this quaint 
leman. with a bull-frog’s voice. 
our or more we played pool on his new table. Whenever 
1g up the object of my visit, he would promptly concentrate 
ticate play. Finally, as I was taking my leave, he told 
Say anything you want about me—just so you don’t make 
p—but be sure to mention my house. Isn’t ita pip?” He had 
urniture and mre the redecorating and was ie 
1 diwork, 


Ae even see her—and the following RedEnI on 
just as well have transpired yesterday, for all the Swedish star has 
changed—I took a photographer out to her ee for the | purpose 
g a picture of the house. As my 

etting up his camera, two 
rom out of the shrubbery 
1 loudly that we couldn’t “take 
ers here.” The gentlemen seemed 
in earnest that we decided to 
i gentle hint to move on. 
a into our a we drove 


ar 
en ahaen such irrita- 
NI ee annoyance at our dis- 
urning, especially when they 
issue eir dictum, that we drove 
1 lock again .. . and shot — 
nother “pitcher.” 
elen_ Ferguson—now 
minent [Ce ontinued 
e 64] 
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Fay Wray, as a bit player, demonstrated 
her unshakable courage when charged 
by Rex, the wild horse. Gloria Swanson 
and her marquis gave a party at the 
Hotel del Coronado and spent the 
evening throwing flowers at one another 
across the length of the banquet table 


Hollywood is on the line! And here's the 
opportunity of a lifetime to chat personally 
with the beautiful star of Ramona 


NOTHER month—and with it another chance to win 
a long distance telephone call from one of Hollywood’s 
most popular girls! 

Ask Loretta Young a question ! 

She will answer your queries in the November issue of 
Movie CLasstc—and, in addition, she will personally answer 
via long distance telephone, the one question which in her judg- 
ment is the most interesting. 

Ask her the same questions which you would propound if you 
had the opportunity of lunching with her, tete-a-tete, here in 
Hollywood. 

Why did she seek so avidly to play the role of “Ramona,” the 
half-breed Indian girl of Helen Hunt Jackson’s great love story? 
. . . Does she feel that being a child star robbed her of a normal 
childhood? . . . Does she plan to marry in the near future? 
. . . What opinion did she form of Robert Taylor while they 
were playing together in Private Number ... 

There are, literally, hundreds of extremely interesting ques- 
tions which you can ask. Loretta Young, a famous actress at 

fourteen, a wife at seventeen, 
a divorcee at eighteen, a great 

: . dramatic artist at twenty-two is 

Miraculously changed in one of the most interestinke per- 


SPPe rence and persone sonalities in an interesting 
ality by a black wig, Lo-  joun. 


retta has much of interest Address your questions to 


to tell about her newest The Inquiring Reporter, Movie 
picture, now in production Crassic, 7046 Hollywood 


ephone Call 4 
fetta Young > 


Boulevard, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia. And please_ note: 
The Inquiring Reporter, Queries received later than 
Movie Classic Magazine, August 20 cannot be hon- 
7046 Hollywood Bivd., ored. 2 

Hollywood, Calif. Your questions will be 


i : : ‘ compiled and taken to 
Please ask Loretta Young the following questions, answers to which will appear in the Loretta Young who will per- 
November issue of Movie Classic. sonally dictate the answers 


which will appear in October ; 
Movie Crassic. She will 
select the most interesting 
question, and fix the hour 
and date at which time she 
will telephone the lucky 
winner. 

Questions which violate 
the bounds of good taste will 
of course be discarded. 

Good luck—and send in 
your queries promptly. 


eS a ee ee 


SHE'S GOT STYLE 


ALL RIGHT—BUT 
SHED JUST RUIN 


THATS FINE, KAY_ YOU'VE GOT THE WALK 
DOWN PAT_BUT I DON'T LIKE THE DRESS 
ON YOU_SUPPOSE YOU TRY ONE OF 


READ HOW 
 KAYS 
PIMPLES 
NEARLY 
KEPT HER 
OUT OF 
THE 
FASHION 
SHOW 


ce 


BEFORE THIS 


a BABS, HOW CAN I GET RID OF THEM 
iy S 
| Eee SHOW COMES 


AEE SEES 


I KNOW EXACTLY WHAT YOU OUGHT }: 
TO DO_ EAT FLEISCHMANN'S YEAST. 
HONESTLY, (17'S DEATH ON PIMPLES. 
I OUGHT TO KNOW. IT ; 
CLEARED UP MINE! 3 


BABS _. JUST LOOK | 
AT ME! NOMORE PIMPLES!) = J} TELL You \! 
ICAN MODEL THAT FLEISCHMANN'S | | | |} 
HEAVENLY EVENING YEAST WOULD 
DRESS AFTER ALL! DO THE TRICK! 


LL START 
| TONIGHT! 


WHAT A PEACH! SAY, DO 
YOU KNOW HER? HOW 
CAN I MEET HER? f 


Don’t let adolescent pimples keep 1} 
YOU from being admired 


NSIGHTLY skin blemishes are a big trial 

to many young people during the years 

that follow the beginning of adolescence—from | 
about 13 to 25, or even longer. 


Important glands develop at this time, and 
final growth takes place. Disturbances occur 
throughout the entire system. The skin, espe- 
cially, gets very sensitive. Waste poisons in the 
blood irritate this sensitive skin, and it breaks 
out in pimples. 

But even severe cases of adolescent pimples 
can be corrected. Fleischmann’s fresh Yeast 
clears these skin irritants out of the blood. 
Then, the pimples disappear. 


MQ 
ES 0 By o Eat 3 cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly { 
Ss SIE Ze ES S/ each day, before meals. Eat it plain, or dissolved 
se ! See Gama in a little water until your skin is entirely clear. 
Ee. by clearing skin irritants Start today. 
ag out of the blood 


Copyright, 1936, Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Robert ‘Taylor Answers 


[Continued from page 23] 


A. I play opposite her in “The Gor- 
geous Hussy” which 1s now completed. 

Q. Are you superstitious? 

A. Iswt everyone a little superstitious? 
My pet superstition is that it’s bad luck to 
talk about the things one wants before they 
materialize. 

Q. Do you prefer comedy or dramatic 
roles? 

A. I haven't played in a comedy but I 
would like to try. 

Q. Why haven’t you continued your 
medical studies? 

A. Because I had always had the desire 
to act and I didwt dare pass up opportunity 
when it came to me unsolicited. 

Q. What is the one thing you want 
most in life? 

A. I suppose you could sum it up by 
saying I want happiness—and happiness to 
me implies success, financial security and, 
eventually, a family and a home. 

Q. What nationality are you? 

A. Scotch, English and Pennsylvania 
Ditch. 

Q. What are the most important ad- 
vantages and disadvantages your career 
has provided? 

A. The advantages are obvious. I have 
been given the chance to better myself more 
rapidly than I could have in any other pro- 
fession. I have carned money nuuch more 
rapidly than I could im any other profes- 
sion and most important of all I have been 
given the opportuuty to contact many im- 
teresting and inspiring personalities. If 
there 1s a disadvantage it lies in the fact 
that I have been forced to sacrifice a cer- 
tain amount of privacy. 

Q. What are your plans for the im- 
mediate future? 

A. As far as business is concerned I want 
to go on dowmg exactly what I am already 
doing. Right now, though, the plan that I 
am giving the most thought to 1s a trip to 
the North Woods this fall to camp and 
fish. 

Q. What is your favorite popular song? 

A. “Would You.” 

Q. Do you really play the Cello? 

Als IV OS, 

Q. Do you prefer to be called Bob or 
Robert? 

A. Both names still seem strange but I 
prefer Bob. 

Q. What is your height, weight, etc.? 

A. I am six feet tall, weigh 165 lbs. and 
have dark brown hair and blue eyes. 

Q. Have you ever loved in vain? 

A. Yes, plenty of times. 

Q. Is Hollywood what people on the 
outside think it—wonderful? 

A. TI still feel enough of an outsider to 
think it is very wonderful. 

Q. What is the significance of the ring 
you wear on your little finger in every 
picture? 

(Apparently everyone but your Inquiring 
Reporter must have noticed that ring for it 
figured in at least a hundred questions.) 

A. That ring is one of my few supersti- 
tions. It was given to me when I was a kid 
and I have worn it ever since, and for some 
reason, I am convinced that it would be bad 
luck not to wear it. 

Q. Are you acquainted with Shirley 
Temple? 

A. No. 

Q. What is your favorite dessert? 

A. Apple pie. 
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Q. Are all the members of your im- 
mediate family living? 

A. My father is dead. 

Q. What did you find most interesting 
in New York? 

A. I was bewildered by the size and the 
Speed and was profoundly impressed by the 
cosmopolitan atmosphere. I was raised in a 
town of about ten thousand people and I had 
never before seen a really big city. 

Q. What fraternity did you belong to 
in high school or college? 

A. I was a Phi Delt at Pomona. 

Q. Where did you make your screen 
debut ? 

A. At Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio in a 
very small part in “A Wicked Woman.” 

Q. What are the titles of the first six 
pictures you played in? 

A. “A Wicked Woman,’ “Westpoint of 
the Aur,’ “Society Doctor,’ “Times Square 
Lady,’ “Murder in the Fleet,’ and “Broad- 
way Melody of 1936.” 

Q. Do you plan to attend the Texas 
Centennial? 

A. No, I don't think I shall be able to 
do so. 

Q. What kind of car do you drive? 

A. A Cadillac coupé. 

Q. Do you mind being hounded by 
autograph hunters? 

A. Frankly, I like it. 

Q. What kind of work would you pre- 
fer—radio, stage or screen? 

A. The screen. 

Q. I understand you like horses. Do 
you own any horses? If so, what are 
their names? 

A. Yes, I am very fond of horses. I have 
ridden since I was eight years old. I do 
not own a horse at present. 

Q. Do you really drive as recklessly 
as you do on the screen? 

A. I wouldn't be on the screen or any- 
where else above ground very long if I did. 

Q. Can you tap dance? 


A. No. 

Q. Which do you consider most impor- 
tant, a career or marriage? 

A. A career. It is obviously most impor- 
tant to a man for without a career he could 
not have the marriage. 

Q. Would you like ‘o play in a color 
film ? 

Yale SZQS, 

Q. Do you play the piano? 

il, WAS. 

Q. What books do you read? 

A. Fiction. 

Q. Do you mind having your personal 
life probed into? 

A. I suppose everyone desires a certain 
amount of privacy but I feel that a person 
m my position is obligated to satisfy the 
natural curiosity of theatregoers. 

Q. Did you bet on the Louis-Schmel- 
ling fight? 

A. I couldn't find anyone who would take 
a bet—I’m glad now that I didn’t. 

Q. Have you been a wealthy person 
all your life? 

A. No. My father had a comfortable in- 
come but was not wealthy. 

Q. Do you think a career and marriage 
can successfully be combined? - 

A. Certainly. 

Q. Do you have a private secretary? 

A. No. 

Q. What do you think of your chances 
in color films? 

A. I have never had a color test. 

Q. Do you live with your family in 
Hollywood? 

A. I live with my mother. 


And there you have in his own words 
Bob Taylor’s answers. Next month re- 
member Ginger Rogers takes the witness 
stand and moreover will call one of her 
questioners by long-distance telephone and 
answer that question which she considers 
the most interesting of those submitted. 


hie 


Charles Bickford, Mrs. Eddie Mannix and Ketti Gallian were among the 
motion picture personalities who vacationed over Independenece Day 
at the Playa Ensenada, in Mexico, the most popular of new movie resorts 


THIS HOLLYWOOD MAKE-UP... 


HOLLYWOOD'S make-up originated by Max Factor 
will do wonderful things for you...it will discover’’ bean- 
ty in your face that you didn’t know was there...it will 
individualize that beauty, make you interesting, different! 


T IS an extraordinary make-up, because it was cre- 
ated for extraordinary conditions. ..screen stars, 
not wanting to look alike, asked Max Factor to 
create a make-up that would individualize their type. 
The result was Max Factor’s sensational discovery — 
powder, rouge, lipstick in color harmony shades that 
instantly dramatize the individual charm of every star! 


You will find that Max Factor’s Powder in your 
color harmony shade will enliven your skin with 
youthful radiance...the Rouge will add a lifelike col- 
or to your cheeks. ..the Lipstick will dramatize your 
lips with an alluring color that lasts indefinitely! Try 
Hollywood’s make-up secret, and note the amazing 
difference! 


(sedi 


A NEW LIP MAKE-UP. Max Factor’s Super- 
t. Indelible Lipstick in your color harmony shade will dram- 
La atizeyour lips with an alluring color that lasts indefinitely. 
M One dollar. 


A POWDER SECRET. Your skin will look 
young and lovely when touched by the magic of Max Fac- 
tor’s Powder in your color harmony shade. One dollar. 


ROUGE MAGIC. Max Factor’s color harmony 
Rouge imparts a natural looking radiant color to your 
cheeks... blends smoothly and evenly... does not look 
‘‘hard”’ in any light. Fifty cents. 


yall 
IN COLUMBIA’S 


“LOST HORIZON” 
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: Mail for POWDER, ROUGE AND LIPSTICK IN YOUR COLOR HARMONY : 
MAX FACTOR, Mox Factors MakeUp Studio, Hollywood: [ COMPLEXTONS| ara 
SAS FACTOR Fars tcp S Hoody” compan _—eves_[ rae] 
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$ and handling. Also send me my Color Harmony Make-Up Chart and 48-page | Fair ————O)} Gray___OJ Light.- Dark.-O} & 
@ Illustrated Instruction book, “The New Art of Society Make-Up”. .. FREE, | Creamy___O Caeste ,BROWNETTE | @ 
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The Man Who Refound His Childhood 


[Continued from page 25] 


There was always a new show starting 
or an old show going on the road; 
and in the summers there was always the 
moyies. Public school, parochial school, 
private school, private tutors, new faces 
of classmates, new teachers, different text 
books. The story of all theatrical chil- 
dren. Better educated than most men, 
Paul Kelly still says wistfully, “I’ve al- 
ways kind of wished that I could have 
finished school!” 

He is going to school again with Mimi, 
talking her lessons over with her—not 
like father and daughter so much as like 
two kids poring over the dark mysteries 
of compound fractions and hist’ry and the 
islands of the Mediterranean, glorying in 
her school triumphs, and trying not to 
show it. (They elected Mimi not long 
ago to give the Decoration Day speech 
about the Constitution, Paul tells me— 
she got almost all the votes.) “Sure, I’d 
like her to be on the stage one of these 
days,’ Kelly says loyally. “It’s a good 
life—I’ve no kick coming and I’ve been 
in it since I was seven. But not till she’s 
Finished School.” 


ALKING to Paul Kelly makes me 

feel grey in my hair. We can both 
of us remember back so far! I have been 
interviewing movie players longer, I think, 
than anyone else; still doing it—twenty- 
four years; but Paul Kelly has been a mo- 
tion picture star for twenty-nine years. He 
is the only one of those early day play- 
ers to be still working in what they 
called “the flickers” back in 1906 when 
“Chick” Kelly was “The Vitagraph Boy.” 
The Kelly's house down on the Park- 
way backed on the Vitagraph lot and 
Paul’s mother rented out the parlor set 
occasionally for use in a scene. In the 
woods beyond, feathered Redskins stalked 
shrieking pioneer women—while the 
cameramen tried to keep the telephone 
wires out of the picture! When a “coun- 
try estate” or a “gentleman’s home” was 
needed, they shot the players in the Kelly 
front yard, and paid for the use of it by 
taking a photograph of the house—until 
the place was filled with photographs. 

The players whom I first interviewed 
Paul waves aside as “newcomers.” “Anita 
Stewart and Maurice Costello came sev- 
eral years after I did, and the Talmadge 
girls. J must have been eleven when 
Connie began to bring Norma’s lunch 
to the lot. She had yellow curls and a 
kind of haughty way of switching her 
starched skirts, and—boy—was I gone on 
her! But whenever I’d ride my bicycle 
down to the railroad flats where the Tal- 
madges lived to call on her she was al- 
ways out. And Natalie was sorry for me 
and used to say anxiously, ‘I’m sure, 
“Chick,” if Connie’d known you were 
coming she’d have been here.’ She was 
the first girl I ever wanted to kiss, but 
I never made the grade.” 

That kiss is only one of the things Life 
owes Paul Kelly. He has many golden 
hours of carefree childhood due him— 
baseball games on the back lot, gang 
fights between the kids of Avenue M and 
the toughs from Below the Tracks, ex- 
cursions down the harbor for a clam- 
bake while a small boy of eight or nine 
must remain behind to “work” in a 


matinee in the old Republic Theatre on 
Broadway. fae 
“Being a theatrical kid is all right— 


when you've got a wise mother like mine 
who'd smack me down when I began to 
go ‘actory,” says Paul. “Don’t get the 
idea I was put out because I had to work. 
The toughest part of it was wearing my 
hair in a Buster Brown bob till I was 
eleven, and a wide white collar till I was 
fourteen! It took a good many fights 
and black eyes and bloody noses to de- 
fend that bob and collar, but I per- 
suaded the gang, at least, to respect them. 
They were just building the subway to 
Coney Island then—you know the broken 
rock the Embankment is made of? Well, 
the fellows would look up to see a lad in 
a sickening white sailor suit, with curls 
under his pretty sailor hat, and a ribbon, 
and they’d begin yelling—‘Hi, fellers, 
pipe the sissy.’ They'd fill their hands 
with the Embankment rocks for ammuni- 
tion and then somebody would say—‘Aw, 


Gladys Swarthout, returning to 
Hollywood to star in Paramount's 
Champagne Waltz, disembarks 
from the train in Pasadena. She 
will appear in three filmusicals this 
year, according to present plans 


nS Obey “Cai@k? I<eiliy, Inbar wer 
“Chick” ?’ And it would be all right. But 
every new place we went when the show 
was on tour I had a fight on my hands.” 
Paul Kelly was the youngest in a fam- 
ily of ten children. At seven, when most 
boys are concerned with no weightier 
matters than shooting marbles and roller 
skating, he was the main support of that 
family! The farm on the outskirts of 
Brooklyn sheltered the suddenly father- 
less Kellys, but Paul’s thirty-five dollar 
a week pay check, as one of the children 
in The Grand Army Man, bought food for 
the hungry brood and their shoes and 
sodas and street-car fares besides. 


NTIL he was twenty-five and a rec- 
ognized Broadway juvenile, Paul 
Kelly never saw his pay check—it was 
made over without question to his mother 
to spread over the changing and clamor- 


ous needs of her big family. As far back 
as he can remember, money has meant to 
Paul only a gas bill paid, a new dress 
for “Tiny” or “Betts,” an insurance in- 
stallment, rent, responsibility met matter- 
of-factly without complaint or praise. 
“When I was a kid,’ he says, “I'd say 
‘Mom, can you let me have a dime?’ 
When I was sixteen, it was ‘Mom, how 
about a dollar?’ And towards the end, 
I'd be asking, ‘Mom, could you spare me 
ten dollars to take a girl to a dance?’ 
And she always handed it out. A grand 
woman, my mother was. I'm grateful 
now for the times I felt the flat of her 
hand. When she died suddenly inside 
of two days from an ailment caused by 
bringing so many children into the world, 
and my brothers and sisters were married 
or earning for themselves and didn’t need 
me, I was lost. Id been head of a fam- 
ily ever since I could remember, and J 
didwt know how to spend a pay check...” 

“The head of a family’—in those four 
words is written the life-story of many 
a man, a story of humble, unsung heroism 
and anxious sacrifice. They do not make 
the front pages of newspapers, these tired 
shabby men who seem always to be doing 
sums in their heads as they swarm from 
the 8:45 commuter’s special. No one 
tears up telephone books to sprinkle down 
on their heads as they ride up Broadway 
from flying Atlantics or winning Olym- 
pics. Yet perhaps their exploits are re- 
corded Somewhere. ; 

Paul Kelly, who was head of a family 
at seven, does not seem to recognize any- 
thing amazing in his case. “It wasn’t so 
bad,’ he says cheerfully. “The worst I 
remember about it was the two-hour rides 
on street-car and subway between 12th 
Street and the theatre, changing three 
times. I was the proud one when Mom 
let me take the trip alone! ‘Just let me 
off at Avenue M,’ I’d say to the con- 
ductor—and go to sleep on the most com- 
fortable looking person in the car! 

“The times we went on tour weren’t 
so good. Getting up in the cold dark to 
go to communion or early Mass before 
catching a train at seven—Mom wouldn’t 
let any of us miss Church. Living in aw- 
ful lodgings: the landladies didn’t allow 
cooking in the rooms, but I'd go to a ten- 
cent-store and buy a gadget to screw on 
a gas jet. Then, while I held the frying- 
pan filled with lamb chops over it, the 
comedy woman of the company would 
burst into a loud ‘Do-Re-Mi-Fa-So’ to 
drown the sputtering, and Mom would 
open the window and stand waving her 
apron to drive out the smell! 

“Tt was all right for a tough Irish kid. 
But I wouldn't want a life like that for 
Mimi. I guess people always do want 
things different for their children—easier 
than they had it themselves”... 

The charming room in which we talk 
bears the stamp of Hollywood—where 
divans are deeper, carpets softer, than 
anywhere else in the world. Why is it 
that I see a cheerless chamber with peel- 
ing wall paper, chipped furniture, and 
lamb chops sputtering over a gas ring? 

A tall, husky young man, Paul Kelly, 
with success in the cut of his tweeds, the 
lift of his head. I wonder why, looking 
at him, I see a sleep-sodden seven-year- 
old, fair head bobbing to the lurching of 
the cold and dirty trolley car as it creeps 
through midnight streets? 


Miss Harriet Bra 

is pictured above 
after receiving a p 
manent wave, from 
Edmond (55th St.), 
one of New York’s fash- 
ionable hairdressers. 


“Since rinsing my hair with Marchand Golden Hoi Wi fh. I have become 


increasingly popular,” says Miss Harriet Brandon of Indianapolis, Indiana. 


IRST girl to win the title of MARCHAND 

BLON DE—OF—THE—MONTH, lovely Miss 
Brandon told us she early realized how important it is 
for a girl fully to develop one of her charms. “By 
keeping my hair always soft, bright and lustrous I add 
immeasurably to my appearance,” says Miss Brandon. 
Whether blonde or brunnette, you, too can gain new 
attractiveness—a charming appearance your friends will 
admire, by making soft lustrous hair your secret of 
loveliness. 
BLONDES—Keep your hair the popular golden shade 
with Marchand’s. To brighten dull, faded or streaked 
hair, rinse with Marchand’s. 
BRUNETTES—Rinse sparkling highlights into your hair, 
with Marchand’s. Or, using Marchand’s full strength, 
you can lighten your hair to any lovely blonde shade. 


MARCHAND’S 


GOLDEN HAIR WASH 
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BLONDES AND BRUNETTES— Use Marchand’s to make 
unnoticeable “superfluous” hair on face, arms and legs. 
Marchand’s alone keeps you dainty and alluring — all 
over. Start today! Get a bottle of Marchand’s Golden 
Hair Wash in your drugstore. Or use coupon below. 


WANTED! ATTRACTIVE BLONDE 
FOR FREE VISIT TO NEW YORK 


Marchand Blonde-Of-The-Month contest. Full details 
in your bottle of Marchand’s Golden Hair Wash. At 
your druggist. Or use coupon. 
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f ASK YOUR DRUGGIST FOR MARCHAND'S TODAY, OR USE COUPON BELOW i 
| CHARLES MARCHAND CO., 521 West 23rd Street, New York City t 
(‘Please let me try for myself the SUNNY, GOLDEN effect of Marchand’s t 
q Golden Hair Wash. Enclosed 50 cents (use stamps, coin, or money ! 
} order as conyenient) for a full sized bottle. 
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For the “First Wine 


Woven-to-Shape 


HICKORY 
L astex 


Sanitary Belt 


WITH 
““MARVELOX” 
GRIP 


The lowest price for this 
beltin Hickory history— 
35c—is sensational! 


By a patented process these 
Hickory Belts are permanent- 
ly woven-to-shape on the loom 
to make them conform com- 
fortably and perfectly to your 
figure. Made of long-wearing, 
easy-stretch fine quality Las- 
tex. Can be boiled, washed 
and ironed. 


The “MARVELOX” gripisa 
new, simple, sensible aid to 
your personal daintiness, pro- 
tection and peace of mind. 
Tiny, lightweight, no bulk, un- 
obtrusive. Adjusted in an in- 
stant — permanently secure. 
No. 1395 (illustrated) 35c. 
Other Hickory Sanitary Belts: 
25c-75c. At all good Notions 
Counters. 


If your dealer hasn’t Hickory Woven-to- 
Shape “MARVELOX",, send us his name 
with your remittance and we will supply 
you. Specify small, medium or large size. 
Address: 1143 West Congress St., Chicago. 


A. STEIN.-& “COMPANY 


CHICAGO e« NEW YORK 
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Hollywood Highlights 


[Continued from page 21] 


Whatta Schnozzle— 


The world’s most useless movie prop 
has cost $5,000 to date. It’s a nose. 

It’s the nose that was built for Charles 
Laughton to wear in the projected Alex- 
ander Korda production of Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac, to have been made in London. To 
get the best possible nose for the long- 
beaked hero of the film, Korda imported 
one of Hollywood’s most famous makeup 
wizards to come all the way to London, 
just to create the Cyrano schnozzle. Much 
expensive research was also done. The 
total expenditures, just to produce the one 
false nose, amounted to $5,000. 

And then Korda abandoned production 
plans—and the nose is for sale, cheap, to 
whoever wants to be Cyrano. 

Maybe it wouldn't be a half bad bargain 
for a Hollywood columnist? Think of the 
wear and tear it'd save... 


Hold Everything— 


Latest to learn the truth of “anything 
can happen in Hollywood” is Arline Judge. 

Seems Arline was present when a group 
of friends were discussing the open-heart- 
edness and philanthropies of one George 
McKay, Columbia’s character actor star. 
“Why,” commented Bill Gargan, “He’s so 


| big-hearted, he’d give you the shirt off his 


back.” 

Two days later, in the crowded Brown 
Derby at lunchtime, Arline Judge met 
George McKay. Introduced to him, she 
blurted out: “Oh, you're the man who’s 
so generous that you'd give the shirt off 
VOur Wack... fo 

Gravely, unsmiling, McKay took off his 
coat, untied his tie, tore off his collar— 
and took off his shirt and gave it to Arline! 
Then she had to sit down, at his invitation, 
and finish lunch with him sans shirt! 


Bye, Bye— 

Official notice from Paramount: The 
option on four-year-old Baby Leroy, that 
super-highly-publicized baby star who was 
in the W. C. Field pictures, has NOT 
been taken up. 

Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. 


Such Praise— 


It happened at the preview of Anthony 
Adverse: 

Spellbound, the previewers sat through 
reel after reel of the unfoldment of the 
yarn. Hours passed. Finally, the end. 
Filing out of the auditorium after the 
nearly three-hour-long show, a critic was 
asked what he thought of it. 

“T nominate it,’ he replied, “the Ten 
Best Films of the Year.” 


In the Mood— 


You know that silly old wheeze about 
being able to tell what a feller had for 
dinner by the spots on his vest ?—well, it’s 
something like that with Joan Crawford, 
only with Joan, the gag is that you can 
tell what picture she’s making by looking 
at her offscreen costumes and her house... 

Recently, for instance, her clothes in 
everyday life were replicas of the costumes 
she wore in The Gorgeous Hussy. Joan 
makes a few changes to adapt the costumes 
to ordinary wear—like wearing only two 
petticoats instead of seven, and so on. And 
in her home, Joan has a lot of new bits of 


| furnishing—pieces and items bought after 


they’d been used on the sets of the picture ! 
It’s a habit with Joan—this wearing 
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picture costumes and using home decora- 
tions from her current production. 


Poor Adolphe— 


*‘Dolphe Menjou doesn’t know whether 
it’s so hot to be in perfect health at last, 
aner all ,,. # 

You see, for the past many months, 
Menjou has been ailing, often hospitalized. 
He thinned down until he was just one 
pound or so this side of the Human Skele- 
ton. However, keeping up his reputation 
as the screen’s best-dressed actor, “Dolphe 
bought clothes to fit. 

Now he’s out of his ill-health streak— 
and he’s gained fifteen pounds and the doc- 
tors want him to keep it. BUT—it means 
that Menjou’s entire wardrobe is unusable. 
In his closet hang 160—count ’em!—160 
suits that he can’t wear. They cost him an 
average of $165 apiece, and he’s been sell- 
ing them for $25 each to grips and work- 
men at 20th-Fox, where he’s working in 
Sing, Baby, Sing. His spare time is spent 
“sitting” for fittings for twenty-seven new 
suits he’s ordered to fit his new architec- 
tural outlines. And to make it tough— 


An Opportunity— 


Dear Maxie Reinhardt :—don’t you cry. 
Don’t you cry over the fact that Mr. Hit- 
ler’s Nazi Germany doesn’t like you any 
more. And don’t you cry, even, because 
your Midsummer Night's Dream didn’t 
knock ’em silly at the box office. Because 
even if Germany and Hollywood don’t 
appreciate you, Italy does. King Emanuel 
has just conferred the order of Commenda- 
tore on you, for your contributions to the 
stage. So now, maybe, you can produce 
Othello and make the big black boy an 
Ethiopian ’stead of a Moor, eh? 


It’s the Vogue— 


And now even Marion Talley, the beau- 
tifully-reduced opera star, is going garbo- 
hepburnish .. . 

It seems that out at Republic, where 
Marion is singing in Follow Your Heart, 
after shedding so many of those very-extra 
pounds that she can even pose in swimming 
suits without too much work for the re- 
touchers, they’ve got a new rule: after the 
electricians have spotted the lights and the 
erips have placed the scenery and props 
correctly, they all have to scoot behind 
canvas screens and not watch while Marion 
sings and emotes! It “disturbs” Marion if . 
they look on, it is explained. 

Reminds me of Hepburn’s recent stunt 
—insisting that all the grips, electricians 
and other set workers, except the director 
and cameraman, turn their backs while she 
hepburned-up a scene in Afary of Scot- 
land, her new picture. 


Trony— 


Exquisite commentary on Hollywood’s 
marital uncertainties : 

Making The Gorgeous Hussy, Franchot 
Tone playing opposite Wifie Joan Craw- 
ford, spoke to her thus, while cameras 
ground: “I’m very much in love with 
you.” 

: It was a serious scene—and yet, from the 
watching cast, technical crew, et all, came 
a titter that swelled to a roar, and spoiled 
the take! Chided Director Clarence Brown: 

“Let’s get used to the idea of a husband 
and wife loving each other, and do this 
scene, over, now!” 

Ah, Hollywood, Hollywood... ! 


Alison Alden Recommends— 
[Continued from page 17] 


will find Pond’s Liquefying Cream. delight- 
ful either for your night-time thorough 
cleansing or to remove make-up during the 
day. It melts at skin temperature and gets 
down into the pores quickly. After remov- 
ing the cream with tissue or towel, your 
face will be clean and smooth, all ready 
for a new application of powder founda- 
tion, powder and rouge. 

Tf you don’t use a powder brush to clear 
the lines at your eyes, nose and mouth after 
making up, by all means get one immediate- 
ly. No matter how hastily your make-up is 
applied, a final whisk with a powder brush 
will assure you of that smooth, velvety 
appearance which makes one’s skin really 
flower-like. Max Factor, manufacturer of 
the famous Max Factor cosmetics, has a 
marvelously soft haired powder brush with 

AG Ubi avae Ka 
: _ handle that 
QOkeFolo See, fits expertly 
, — into the palm 
of your hand. 
ait, Wt is attrac- 
= ~ tively priced 
at one dollar 
and you will find it on 
sale at most department 
and drug stores. 

Another effective 
time-saver about which 
I am enthusiastic is 
Dreskin, a crystal clear ‘liquid that will 

give you a refreshing facial pick-up at any 
time of the day. It is applied with a bit of 
cotton and performs the double duty of 
cleansing and toning the skin. It comes in 
two sizes, one at a dollar and the other 
at fifty cents. 

Even in our pell-mell existence, the pro- 
saic business of keeping dainty must be 
attended to faithfully—summer and winter. 
So, an antiperspirant that does its work 
cuickly and thoroughly is in order. The 
manufacturers of Odorono have introduced 
a new cream antiperspirant that has both 
these qualifications. This product is in- 
stantly absorbed by the skin without leaving 
a trace of grease to stain your loveliest 
frocks, even when used on the back, a 
danger spot with many girls. The name 
is Odorono Ice and the price is thirty-five 
cents. 

Don’t let haste make waste of your beauty 
“—it is so wumnecessary with the many 
splendid new beauty aids on the market. 
If you want advice on your problems, please 
feel free to write me in care of this mag- 
azine, enclosing stamped envelope for reply. 
i shall be pleased to help you in every way 

can. 


FREE SERVICE TO OUR 
READERS 


Consult Alison Alden regarding 
your beauty problems. She will ad- 


vise you personally concerning any 
problems of hair, skin or figure. If 
you want to know trade names, do 


not hesitate to ask her to recom- 
mend specific products for your 
needs. Address Miss Alison Alden, 
MOVIE CLASSIC, 1501 Broadway, 
New York City. Be sure to enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with your letter. This is the only re- 
quirement for a prompt, personal 
reply. 


MOTHER, HERE'S A E 

LETTER FROM MARY 
% BREAKING OUR 
ENGAGEMENT! 


JIM, MOST BAD BREATH IS CAUSED 
BY FOOD PARTICLES THAT 
COLLECT AND DECAY IN 

HIDDEN CREVICES BETWEEN 
IMPROPERLY CLEANED TEETH. 
(ADVISE COLGATE DENTAL 

CREAM. ITS SPECIAL PENETRATING 

FOAM REMOVES THESE 
ODOR-BREEDING DEPOSITS 


JILTED 


{ JIM, YOU CRITICIZE 
| OTHER PEOPLE FOR |. 
» BAD BREATH-DO 
YOU KNOW THAT fe 
SOMETIMES YOU.. Fy 
WELL, | MEAN, WHY |p 
DON’T YOU SEE THE & 
DENTIST TODAY? 


{SO DIDI HOPE! } 
py HONESTLY, | & 
| THINK THERE'S [a 
©] A JINX ON ME! 


i si Yo S$. lg ° = 
2 MONTHS LATER-WO BAD BREATH 
BEHIND HIS SPARKLING SMILE / 


Most Bad Breath Begins with the Teeth! 


Wa let bad breath interfere with 
romance—with success? It’s so easy 
to be safe when you realize that by far 
the most common cause of bad breath is 
. . - zmproperly cleaned teeth! 

Authorities say decaying food and acid 
deposits, in hidden crevices between the 
teeth, are the source of most unpleasant 
mouth odors—of dull, dingy teeth—and 
of much tooth decay. 

Use Colgate Dental Cream. Its special 


LARGE SIZE 


Giant Size, over 
twice as much, 


NO OTHER TOOTHPASTE MAKES TEETH SO CLEAN AND BRIGHT! 
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penetrating foam removes these odor- 
breeding deposits that ordinary cleaning 
methods fail to reach. And at the same 
time, Colgate’s soft, safe polishing agent 
cleans and brightens the enamel—makes 
your teeth sparkle. 

Be safe—be sure! Brush your teeth... 
your gums... your tongue. . . with 
Colgate Dental Cream at least twice daily 
and have cleaner, brighter teeth and a 
sweeter, purer breath. Get a tube today! 


Dy 


makesyour hat like thi 
This new marvelous SHEILA Egg 
Shampoo makes your hair light, fluffy. 
SHEILA Color Rinse (not a dye or 
bleach) gives it a beautiful natural 
lustre, 12 shades, SHEILA Wave 
Powder makes those curls stay just 
right. Try this new wonder combina- 


tion. On sale at all 5 and 10 
cent stores, Mail this coupon t 
and enclose for EACH prepaid 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


L SHEILA inc. ¥ Cleveland, Ohio 


lam enclosing____cents. Please send me SHEILA 
Shampoo___pkgs.—SHEILA Rinse (cive shade) 
pkgs. SHEILA, Wave Powder—_pkgs. 

NAME 


EGG SHAMPOO 


COLOR RINSE 


WAVE POWDER 


ADDRESS 


MYSTERY 
CLEANSING 


®@ Thoroughly cleanses the skin 
of impurities, perspiration and 
other pore secretions. Don’t miss 


the thrill of this new cream 
sensation, its delicate, alluring 
skin after using. 50¢ at deal- 
ers or send for test jar. Enclose 
BOYER, Society Parfurneur 
2702 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
i i) 
With Sender's Name 
Earn Extra Money 
a} aa value Personal Christmas 
Bue Cards. Sender’s n@me on 
popular folder styles. 
istinctive, amazingly low-priced. 
¥ - come just show- 
ing samples to friends and others — full or 
mission, Also sell Christmas Card Assortments, 
25 folders for $1; others low as 50c. Men and 


fragrance and soft feel of your 
10c for postage and packing. 
= Take orders for sensational 
S every card. All newest 
FREE Samples £2™ steady in- 
spare time. No experience needed. Liberal com- 
women—earnings start at once. Get free outfit. 


General Card Co.,400S. PeoriaSt., Dept. P-614, Chicago, Il. 


You get one—Your friends 
get one—without cost. Get 
us give you the details of 
this amazing Time Teller. 
Also it can pay you big money 
giving it away free. Nothing 
to buy or sell! Write fast. 


GARDEN CITY NOVELTY co., 
4395 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ql. 


=—Every deaf person knows that= 
Mr. Way made himself hear his watch tick after 
»being deaf for twenty-five years, withhis Arti- 
o ficial Ear Drums. He wor m day and night 
i 7, They stopped his head 
noises. They are invisible 
» andcomfortable,nowires 
or batteries. Write for 
TRUE STORY. Also 
booklet on Deafness. ArtifictalEar Drum 
THE WAY COMPANY 
774 Hofmann Bldg. Detroit, Michigan 
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No JOKE To BE DEAF 


Party Line in Hollywood 


[Continued from page 10] 


Boyer vs. Garbo 


At last a momentous question is settled 
and official announcement now can be made 
that Charles Boyer will play opposite the 
great Garbo in Beloved. And, before you 
say that you never heard of such a picture, 
let me note that Beloved is merely the new 
title for the long proposed story of Marie 
Walewska. Garbo has always wanted to 
play that tragic Polish lady who gave her 
all to Napoleon in the effort to benefit her 
native land. With Boyer in the male lead, 
it should be a grand picture. And it needs 
to be a grand picture for Garbo’s star has 
waned. 


She Wants to Solo 


From Radio Pictures comes the an- 
nouncement that Robert Young—who seems 
to be the white-haired lad at Radio these 
days—has been borrowed to play opposite 
Ginger Rogers in Mother Carey's Chickens. 
Did you know that one of the stipulations 
in Ginger’s contract is that for every pic- 
ture in which she co-stars with Fred 
Astaire she must be allowed to star by her 
lonesome in another without dancing? She 
doesn’t want to be typed as a dancing star. 


Get Out the Tux 


Beatrice Lille, the international stage 
favorite, has again heeded the lure of Hol- 
lywood and will shortly arrive in Flicker- 
ville to play one of the leading roles in 
Count Pete, which will also feature Gene 
Raymond, Ann Sothern and Henry Stephen- 
son. “Bee” Lille, by the way, is almost as 
famous a bon vivant and hostess as she is 
a comedienne. Her rare visits to Holly- 
wood invariably are the signal for a round 
of unusually swank parties. 


False Alarm 


Imagine the astonishment of Louise Fa- 
zenda, when she returned recently from a 
trip to Chicago and New York, to find her 
home piled high with gifts for “the new 
baby.” It seems that while in Chicago, curi- 
osity led her to pay a visit to the famous 
orphanage, “The Cradle,” from which sev- 
eral of her friends had adopted children. 
Her visit to the foundling home being duly 
reported by the press and amplified by the 
gossips, Hollywood jumped to the conclu- 
sion that she had adopted a baby. As you 
probably know, she is the wife of Hal 
Wallis, production czar of Warner Broth- 
ers-First National. 


Very Clever, Mr. Brent 


Credit George Brent with a new wrinkle 
in artistic thrift. For months he’s been 
carrying home the huge electric light bulbs 
which were burned out during the produc- 
tion of his pictures. And now it develops 
that he manages to cut off their necks and 
convert them into somewhat fragile but 
very ornamental quart decanters. Try it 
on your own light bulbs sometime but don’t 
blame me if the first results are disappoint- 
ing. There’s a knack to it, George claims. 


Double-barrelled Plan 


George O’Brien is combining business 
and pleasure. Having signed a brand new 
contract with Radio Pictures to play in 
a series of westerns, he is now importing 
a string of five pedigreed race horses from 
Maryland. He plans to use them all fall 
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in his pictures and then enter them in the 
Santa Anita races next spring. 


Wedding Bells 


Not only is that one-time romance be- 
tween Irene Hervey and Robert Taylor a 
thing of the past, but it is now an apparent 
certainty that Irene will marry Allan Jones, 
the singing star, on_or about the first of 
September. According to their intimate 
friends, they plan to honeymoon in the 
South Seas. Meanwhile Bob Taylor and 
Barbara Stanwyck look more like romanc- 
oe than the “good friends” they profess to 
es 


Myrna's Romance 


And, speaking of matrimony, romance 
and such, it’s almost a leadpipe cinch that 
Myrna Loy and Arthur Hornblow will be 
married before another season rolls around. 
They’ve been in love for some time but 
had to wait until Hornblow’s divorce be- 
came final. Incidentally, this is the first 
time that Myrna has ever been rumored to 
be engaged. As you probably know, Arthur 
Hornblow is a producer for Paramount. 


Vacation Time 


Fred Astaire had no sooner acquired a 
new home in Hollywood, bought furniture 
and moved in than he decided to take the 
wife and kiddie to London for a visit with 
his sister, Lady Cavandish. He plans to be 
gone about two months. 


The Fighting's Over 


The return of Sidney Fox to the screen, 
to play the role of “Lotus” in The Good 
Earth, recalls the hectic status of her mar- 
riage to Charles Beahan at the time of her 
departure two years ago. She filed suit for 
divorce once, was reconciled, filed a second 
suit and for the second time decided to call 
it off. Beahan was with her when she ar- 
rived a few days ago and they are obviously 


happy. 


Casting Office Jottings 


Larry Tibbett, originally scheduled to 
star in a musical version of The Mark of 
Zorro, is now slated to make Love Flight 
for Twentieth Century-Fox ... Robert 
Montgomery, Jean Harlow and James 
Stewart are to co-star in a comedy-drama 
entitled Love on the Run... Radio Pictures 
is considering the production of Taming of 
the Shrew with Katharine Hepburn in the 
title rdle and John Barrymore as “Petru- 
chio”... Victor McLaglen, Binnie Barnes 
and Jean Dixen will have the leading roles 
in a torrid little comedy-drama yclept A 
Fool For Blondes, soon to be produced by 
Universal... Edmund Lowe has been chos- 
en for the stellar role in David Lamson’s 
sensational story of death row, We Who 
Are About to Die, which has been pur- 
chased and scheduled for production by 
Radio Pictures... Frances Farmer, who 
has been going great guns in Paramount 
and Samuel Goldwyn pictures and is gen- 
erally conceded to have the best chance of 
any newcomer in Hollywood to become a 
really outstanding star, will play her first 
starring role in Paramount's Hideaway 
Girl... 


Tarzan Trouble 


Maybe you’ve been wondering whatever 
happened to the new (?) Johnny Weiss- 
muller opus. Tarzan Escapes, which was 


Hollywood, always on the qui vive for 
anything different in the way of sport, 
has taken up bowling on the green as 
its latest fad. Margaret Lindsey, climb- 
ing to stardom at Warner Brothers, is 
one of the most confirmed addicts 


started in production just about two years 
ago this month. Well, it’s a long, sad story. 
Completed nearly a year ago, it was pre- 
viewed and found wanting. For months 
they have been shooting retakes and added 
scenes and now, with better than a million 
dollars already invested, a new director has 
been assigned to the production and a new 
treatment demanding several months addi- 
tional work has been devised. By the time 
the picture is released—if ever it is—it will 
represent a cash investment of at least one 
and one-half millions. And what a finan- 
cial jungle that will be to get out of. 


Tit for Tat 


They’re telling an amusing story over on 
the RKO lot these days. It appears that 
Sam Briskin, the beeg production boss, 
summoned Patricia Wilder, one of their 
new contractees, to his office and was in- 
formed that she would not be able to come 
until she had finished a wardrobe fitting. He 
sent her a note which read... “and who do 
you think you are, Garbo?” 

On the following day, Patricia Wilder 
entered Briskin’s office, asked to see him, 
and was told that she would have to wait 
until he finished a conference. Forthwith, 
she sent in a note, reading... “and who do 
you think you are, Darryl Zanuck?” 


e@ “Well—well! It looked like we were going to have a kind 
of hot, sticky morning—but see what brother’s just found 
.--a can of Johnson’s Baby Powder! Goody!...I'll see if I 
can’t swap my spoon for a sprinkle from his can!...” 


e “Empty!...We might have known it—it was too good 
to be true! I was almost beginning to feel that lovely, silky 
powder sliding down my back, and all smooth and tickly 
under my chin. Just a dream—that’s all.” 


© “Look—do you see what I see? Mother coming with the 
honest-to-goodness, full-up Johnson’s can. She’s shaking 
some powder into her hand—bet she likes the feel of it, too! 
Baby!...the darkest hour is just before the dawn!” 


e “I’m Johnson’s Baby Powder—I keep a baby’s skin 
soft and smooth as a rose-petal— protected from 
chafing and rashes. ’m made of the softest, finest 
Italian talc—no gritty particles and no orris-root... 
Johnson’s Baby Soap and Baby Cream make babies 
happier, too. And don’t forget Johnson’s Baby Oil 


for tiny babies!” Cobre = Gohmren 
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FREE 


Your hair takes on new 
color and lustre when you 
comb this famous clear, colorless liquid 
through it. Gray streaks vanish. Desired 
color comes: black, brown, auburn, blonde. 
Leaves hair soft, lustrous— easily curled or 
waved. Countless women use it. Men too, 
for gray streaks in hair or mustache. Get 
full-sized bottle from druggist on money- 
back guarantee. Or test it Free. 

Test it FIRREE—We send Free complete Test 


Package. Try it on single lock snipped from hair. See 
results first. Just mail coupon. Give color of hair. 


(Cs BOTTLE 


[-—MARY T. GOLDMAN-—— 


3011 Goldman Bld¢g., St. Paul, Minn. | 


Color of your hair?.. 


ee eee 
NEW 82 
MIDGET 


POCKET 
RADIO 


$2.99 


COMPLETE 
POSTPAID 
Weighs only 4 ozs. as 


k, Green, Brown, 
ical connections 


midget phone and 
at home, autos, offi 
may be. No compli 


only $1.00 and pay postman 
ival or send $2.99 (Cash, . Oo. 
Guaranteed, ORDER NOW! State 

Color. Foreign orders 65¢ extra. 


TINYTONE RADIO CO. Dept. F-3, KEARNEY, NEBR. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE= 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel ‘‘up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter’s Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything: 
else. 25¢ at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Co, 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY THIS EASY WAY 
Earn up to $2.00 in an hour, full or spare time. Take orders 
for new, different PERSONAL CHRISTMAS CARDS with sender’s 
mame inscribed. Sell low as $4.95 for 100 cards. Big = 


cash profit. Complete Line to suit every taste. 

JUST OUT—“JEWEL CASE”’ 

of 21 CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Latest selling sensation. 2 
folders packed i 5 
ec Caseaye ease i 00 

., Sell for 60c up. Religi 
Btchings, Gift Wrappings, | for 19° 
We start you at once. Writ 
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School Belles 


[Continued from page 42] 


the dress motive. A white sleeveless 
sweater under a plaid sports coat is 
Ray’s choice for the college boy 
while Gail suggests a brown crepe 
two-piece dress as being appropriate 
for the well-dressed girl. Small white 
horses trim the patch pocket and side 
closing. Dresses courtesy Bullock’s 
Westwood, Ray’s sweater and coat 
from Phelps-Terkel. 6) For an in- 
formal date in town Marsha Hunt 
boasts a mustard yellow coat tailored 
after the coachman’s, buttoning high 
with wide collar. Ensemble from 
Bullock’s Westwood. 7) For the 
school girl, a romantic frock in the 
modern manner, is this flax blue 
starched souffle worn by Loretta 
Young, 20th Century-Fox star. Double 
ruching has been effectively employed 
to edge the double cape and mark the 
three tiered skirt. American beauty 
velvet fastens the cape. 8) This pajama 
suit worn by Jane Wyatt is ideal for 
the college girl during her hours of 
study and relaxation. Designed by Dry- 
den for Jane to wear in the Columbia 
production Lost Horizon they bring in 
the Chinese influence with mandarin 
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-neck, side closing of tiny frogs and loose 


hanging tunic. 9) Joan Perry frolicking 
with her English pointer shows another 
smart outfit for the school miss. Her grey 
woolen skirt is topped by a brief bolera 
bound in navy and white polka dot 
crepe. The same polka dot makes a youth- 
ful blouse and trims the navy blue wool 
hat. 10) Petite Simone Simon appearing 
in the 20th Century-Fox production 
Girl’s Dormitory shows what is worn in 
the classroom. Navy blue serge with 
pleated front and tailored skirt makes an 
ideal frock. White pique collar and cuffs, 
so easily laundered, are neat and trim. 
11) Bold plaids will predominate in 
Hollywood's early Fall fashion parade. 
In Spendthrift, a Walter Wanger pro- 
duction, Mary Brian wears a striking 
cape coat of brown, beige and green 
woolen. 12) Versatile jackets are fa- 
vored by Hollywood’s younger set for 
riding and should prove ideal for the 
wardrobe of a girl going away to 
school. Pat Paterson, appearing in the 
Walter Wanger production Spend- 
thrift, wears tan jodphurs, a tailored 
white crepe shirt and a “lucky” horse- 
shoe brooch. A jacket like Pat’s of 
brown and white tweed may be worn 
with equal smartness over a one piece 
sports frock or with odd skirts. 


Do Modern Women Deserve 
Chivalry? 
[Continued from page 33] 


achievements and their freedom. 

“Then the men returned from war and 
found women loath to give up their occu- 
pations in favor of homes and firesides. The 
ladies insisted upon first showing off their 
newly-discovered ability in business— 
flaunting it in the faces of men. 

“Had the women stopped to think, they 
would have recognized the danger of this 
brazen affront to masculine ego. But they 
didn’t stop to think. They were flushed 
with the heady wine of accomplishment. 
They were heedless of consequences. They 
felt they had to prove their equality be- 
yond any doubt. And in proving it, femi- 
ninity was sacrificed . and forgotten. 

“Men were confronted by a problem for 
which history had no parallel. All the 
standards of living had been altered and 
America was in the hands of a race of 
modern Amazons. Even so, I find evidence 
that gentlemanly instincts prevailed and 
that the men took their rules of conduct 
from the attitude of the women. I am sure 
women struck the first blow. 


“Today, the ranks of militant ladies ap- | 


pear to me to be thinning. They seem to 


be tiring of the fray and returning to the | 


charms and graces of the more chivalrous 
era of pre-war days. Now we have few 
counterparts of the war-time ‘flapper.’ And 
moreover children are being reared accord- 
ing to the creeds of their grandmothers 
rather than their mothers. That is why I 
believe that another generation will see a 
marked readjustment in social conditions. 

“Any change will be welcome. I regard 
myself as being as modern as any woman. 
Yet I can find no patience for those who 
have been incapable of remaming femiune. 


“Frankly, I enjoy and am pleased to have | 


a man hold my chair when I am seated at 
the dinner table. Or rise to his feet when 
I enter a room. Or remove his hat and 
remain uncovered while we talk on the 
street. Or open a door for me. Or show 
me any other of a hundred small courtesies 


he knows how to offer so flatteringly. I am | 


flattered and gladly admit it. 


“The inconsistency of unwomanly mod- | 


erns is laughable, even though women have 
never been particularly consistent. The 
modern pretends to despise the attentions of 
men. Still she makes use of the wealth of 
prepared beauty aids available today, has 
her hair waved regularly and paints her 
nails just as her sisters in India have done 
for ten thousand years. Why does she go 
to such trouble unless it is to attract the 
attention of men? 


“Charm can be developed by any in- | 


telligent woman. I urge all womanhood to 
cultivate it. It has nothing to do with 
beauty of face or figure. In fact, the beau- 


ties of this world are often so lost in self- | 


admiration that they do not trouble them- 
selves to cultivate charm. Yet it has been 


my observation that the girls men marry | 


are more frequently the charming ones who 
are physically plain. And these are the 
marriages that usually endure. 

“Tn Europe, where I spent my last vaca- 


tion, I found a more marked chivalry than | 


America has practiced since before the war. 
This is mainly because European women 
encourage chivalrous conduct in men. 
Graciousness and femininity have never 
been lost over there. 

“American women must find a way to 
regain feminine charm. And it is high time 
they did. They are missing too much of 
ibn,” 
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‘WHAT DOES KOTEX OFFER 
THAT OTHERS DON'T?” 


The answer is: These 
exclusive Kotex features 
that Can't Chafe... 
Can’t Fail... Can’t Show! 


Authority on Feminine Hygiene 


The sides of Kotex are cushioned in a special, 
soft, downy cotton to prevent chafing and irri- 
tation. Thus Wondersoft Kotex provides lasting 
comfort and freedom. But sides only are cush- 
ioned—the center surface is free to absorb. 


The rounded ends of Kotex are flattened and 
tapered to provide absolute invisibility. Even 
the sheerest dress, the closest-fitting gown, re- 
veals no telltale wrinkles. 


3 TYPES OF KOTEX 
ALL AT SAME LOW PRICE 


1, REGULAR—IN THE BLUE BOX—For the or- 
dinary needs of most women. 

2. JUNIOR—IN THE GREEN BOX— Somewhat 
narrower — when less protection is needed. 

3. SUPER—IN THE BROWN BOX— Extra layers 
give extra protection, yet it is no longer or wider 
than Regular, 


WONDERSOFT KOTE 
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KOTEX CAN'T FAIL 


Kotex has a special “‘Equalizer’® center whose 
channels guide moisture evenly the whole 
length of the pad. Gives “‘body’’ but not bulk 
—prevents twisting and roping. The filler of 
Kotex is actually 5 TIMES more absorbent than 
cotton. 


A SANITARY NAPKIN 
made from Cellucotton (not cotton) 
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»» the quick, easy way 
to win soft, smooth, youthful skin! 


TOBY WING, vivacious, 
and fair-skinned, Hal Roach 
comedy star, says, ‘Summer 
sun, dust and wind will never 
give you a dary, aged looking 
skin if you nourish and pro- 
tect it with Creme of Milk.’’ 


MARION TALLEY, former 
Metropolitan Opera Star, now 
a Hollywood & Radio cele- 
brity says, ‘The milk-oils in 
Creme of Milk are so fine 
and penetrating you can fairly 
feel your skin drink them in.”’ 


ROSINA LAWRENCE, blond, 
piquant, youthful Hal Roach 
star in ‘Mister Cinderella’ 
Says, “‘Creme of Milk is the 
fastest and most thorough 
skin cleanser we Hollywood 
Stars have ever seen. It 
is truly an all-purpose creme. 


* MILK in a heauty creme at last! 


ILK contains natural glandular oils that possess superior power to penetrate, cleanse 

and nourish the tissues of the skin. No creme, lotion or soap has ever been able to 
equal their marvelous results. And now scientists have discovered a way to extract and 
condense these precious milk-oils to make Creme of Milk the first really new face creme 
offered in modern times. 


Creme of Milk, is a complete, all-purpose creme. It cleanses, nourishes and clarifies the 
skin with amazing speed. Dryness goes almost at once. The penetrating milk-oils make short 
work of blackheads, clogged pores and other blemishes, leaving the skin soft, smooth, fresh 
and youthful in appearance. Creme of Milk does more and lasts longer than any creme 
you know of. Every jar is guaranteed to stay sweet and fresh and it will not grow hair. 
Try Creme of Milk and you will discover the 

one beauty creme you have always hoped for. 
Use the coupon to order a special one-week trial peal jl. 
jar for 10 cents or better still, order a full 2-0z ereme o mi 

jac for 50 cents or the large 5-oz jar for $1. ETA) PIB] POOG LOCUO OUOLDO 


LENORE SABINE, President of the Mo- 


Hairstylist of Paramount Studios says: 
"Creme of Milk is truly a NEW TYPE of 
creme. There is nothing else like it — 
every star 1 know is using it to protect 
the beauty of her shin.’’ 


Druggists and Dept. Store Buyers Note! 


3 - 50-cent jarsand counter display shipped 
prepaid for $1. Simply attach your store label 
to this. coupon and mail to us with $1. 


DUART—984 FOLSOM STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Creme of Milk is on aT 6 
cle ae ANN Drug prwal Please send me Be ce jars of Creme of Milk for which 


f° Wench Osea Pies ae es 
Disparainset Stores in Check here for One-week trial jar and enclose 10 cents. 
California, Oregon and 


Washington. 


CREME OF MILK POSITIVELY AND PLEASANTLY PREVENTS SUNBURN 
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A League of Nations Dinner 
[Continued from page 8] 


land. Some evening, for a nice change, try 
these English Mutton Chops. 


ENGLISH MUTTON CHOPS 


1 thick chop for each serving 

2 tbls. olive oil 

2 tsp. lemon juice 

% clove garlic 

4 tsp. sugar : 

1 tsp. dry mustard 

Large fresh mushroom for each chop 

1 tbls. Lea and Perrins Worcestershire 
sauce 

1 cup hot water 

Salt and pepper to taste 

Flour 


Cut slit in each chop large enough to 
insert mushroom. Make a sauce of oil, 
lemon juice, mustard, garlic, and sugar. 
Brush each chop in sauce and then dip in 
flour. Fry in half butter and half lard until 
well browned. Season while browning. Add 
water and Worcestershire sauce, then re- 
duce heat to simmering point, cover with lid, 
and cook until tender. Slightly thicken sauce 
with a little flour and water before serving. 

France was represented by Charles Boyer. 
These Cotelettes will be ideal if you wish 
a bit of Paris on your menu. 


COTELETTES 


6 slices of veal cut from neck 
1 green pepper 

1% onions 

1 cup sour cream 

YZ tsp. Kitchen Bouquet 

Y% clove garlic 

Salt and pepper to taste 

YZ tsp. paprika 

Y4 cup water 


Dip veal cutlets in flour and brown in 
butter quickly. Remove from frying pan and 
add chopped onion, garlic and green pepper 
to pan. Fry them a delicate. brown and 
place meat in pan once more with onions, 
garlic, and green pepper. Add seasonings, 
combine cream and water and pour over 
meat. Reduce heat to simmering and cook 
until veal is tender. Serve hot with baked 
potatoes. ; 

Joseph Schildkraut did his bit for Aus- 
tria. This country has a delicious cinna- 
mon bread called Buchta that is just right 
for breakfast. 


BUCHTA 
8 cups flour 
2 cakes Fleischmann’s Yeast 
1 cup sugar 
2 cups milk 


1 egg 
YZ cup melted butter 
2 tsp. salt 


Dissolve yeast in 4 tbls. lukewarm water. 
Scald milk, add butter, sugar, salt and cool 
the mixture. Beat in all other ingredients. 
and knead until smooth. Roll at once 4 
inch thick, sprinkle heavily with cinnamon, 
brown sugar and spread lightly with a little 
melted butter. Roll as for jelly roll, tuck- 
ing edges under and sealing well at ends. 
Place in greased bread tins and allow to 
rise until ‘double in bulk. Brush top. with 
melted butter and bake in preheated oven 
at 350 degrees for about forty-five minutes. 
Brush while hot with powdered sugar 
frosting and sprinkle with chopped nuts. 

Director Richard Boleslawski remem- 
bered his favorite Polish recipe. Poland 
has a pound cake that we Americans should 


adopt. 


POLISH POUND CAKE 
1 pound butter 
1 pound sugar (2 cups) 
10 eggs 
1 pound flour (4 cups ) 
4 tsp. mace 
2 tbls. brandy 
1Y% tsp. Royal baking 


Sift all dry ingredients together several 
times. Cream sugar, butter and well beaten 
ege yolks until light and fluffy. Fold in 
stiffly beaten ege whites, add sifted dry in- 
eredients gradually and beat vigorously 
for several minutes. Bake in loaf pans, 
fitted with wax paper at 300 degrees until 
firm in center. Sprinkle top with powdered 
sugar when cool. 


powder 


Hollywood’s Favorite 


Recipes 


It's Yours! A Complete Cook Book 


of Film Stars’ Favorite Recipes! 


Now you can have this splendid 
collection of favorite recipes—auto- 
graphed by the stars—tfor only fif- 
teen cents! Printed on heavy stock, 
size 8% x 11 inches, and punched 
for loose leaf cookbook cover, this 
collection of 120 kitchen - tested 
dishes, selected by noted stars, is 
just what you've long wanted. 

Movie Crasstc has made this 
possible through the efforts of its 
home economics editor, Dorothy 
Dwan, herself a noted film player 
whose hobby is cooking. Here are 
the stars represented and their 
recipes. 


Margaret Sullavan’s Tasty Pudding 
E. G. Robinson’s Honey Cakes 


Cottage Cheese Delights from Bin- 
nie Barnes 
Sally Eilers’ Appetizing Leftovers 
Tuna Recipes from Jim Cagney 
Valerie Hobson’s Casserole Dishes 
Heather Angel’s Salads 
Mae Clarke’s Favorite Cakes 
Adrienne Ames’ Apple Recipes 
Andy Devine’s After Dinner Snacks 
Raquel Torres’ Mexican Dishes 
Raisin Recipes from Noah Beery, 
Ips 
Pinky Tomlin’s Hot Breads 


Savory Ham Dishes from Gloria 
Stuart 


Mona Barrie’s Famous Soups 


Address your letters to Dorothy 
Dwan, Movie Crassic Food Edi- 
tor, 7046 Hollywood Blvd., Holly- 
wood, Calif. ENCLOSE 15c IN 
STAMPS OR COINS. 


OFFERS YOU HER FAVORITE HAIRSTYLE 


JUNE LANG, feminine lead in “THE 
ROAD TO GLORY“ starring Fredric 


| March, Warner Baxter and Lionel 


Barrymore. 2zoth Century-Fox. 


“DEMAND THIS SEALED PACKAGE — 
_ FOR A GENUINE DUART WAVE 


DUART, 984 Folsom Street, 

San Francisco, California. En- 

closed find 10c ; send me shade 

of rinse marked and a co y 
» of your new booklet, ‘Holly 


~ wood Coiffures, 1936.’ 


ATURAL BEAUTY,” says June Lang, “is the 
most important thing to demand when you have 
your hair permanent waved.” And isn’t she right! 
What magic charm there is in a shimmering halo of 
soft wavy hair. Because of its natural beauty, the Duart 
wave has long been the choice of the Hollywood stars 
and is featured in more than 100 Hollywood beauty 
salons. The Motion Picture Hairstylists’ Guild, the 
stars’ personal hairdressers, endorse the Duart wave 
exclusively, because Duart is the on/y method providing 
automatic heat control for each separate curl. Duart 
takes out the guesswork — no possibility of frizzy 
ends, kinky waves or dried out hair when you say to 
your hairdresser, “Give me a genuine Duart per- 
manent wave.” 


FREE BOOKLET enables you to copy a screen star’s 
hairstyle. Page after page showing all types of smart 
modern hairdress. Book sent FREE with a 2-Rinse 
package of Duart’s Hollywood Hair Rinse, 10 cents. 
12 correct shades listed in coupon below. Not a dye — 
not a bleach. 


C=~ DUART ——_ 
PERMANENT WAVES 


SEND 10c FOR HAIR RINSE, AND THE FREE BOOKLET 


QO) Dark (0 Henna OO Black O Medium 
Brown Whi Brown 
( Chestnut Oo wolden oO eis Or Golden 
Brown oe Pintiongs Blonde 
(0 Titian (0 Titian () Lighe 
Reddish Reddish {] Ash Golden 
Brown Blonde Blonde Blonde 
IN AIDE OO Te RES Se oe NEE os 
TONAL Ae eet cece rons rep ieee ipiteed: tela aeeee rere ent yee om 2 
GUE eT ETT ar A a EL Sd SALE ace i) 


DUART WAVES ARE THE CHOICE OF THE HOLLYWooD STARS 
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REDUCE 


Gntrollable FAT 2 


“|LOST ~ 
of FAT. 


writes Michigans “NS & 
jie . Look- | ~* 
acd Feel- | A 

@Is fat making your like a i /] 


life miserable# way, 
other women who use £ 
to sit back ashamed PERSON! ee 
and uncomfortable be- Pe at 
cause people laughed Caney 

and called them “Fatty’’ have now found a new 
joy in living after freeing themselves from the 
burden and embarrassment of overweight. Don’t 
let controllable FAT rob you of happiness! 


READ WHAT THESE WOMEN WRITE: 


Mrs. L. R. Schulze, 721 S. Pleasant St., Jackson, 
Mich., writes: “After being overweight almost all 
my life, I reduced 55 lbs., with RE-DUCE-OIDS.” 
Gladysse L. Ryer, Registered Nurse, Dayton, O., 
writes: “Lost 47 lbs., though I did not diet.” 


NEW || 


Mrs. J. Fulfs, Honey Creek, Iowa, writes: “Lost | 


34 Ibs. RE-DUCE-OIDS are pleasant to take.” 


Mrs. V. Haskett, San Francisco Graduate Nurse, 
writes: “I took RE-DUCE-OIDS according to di- 
rections and was soon-delighted to find my weight 
steadily decreasing until I lost 27 lbs. I worked 
every day and felt fine all the time. I can recom- 
mend RE-DUCE-OIDS.,” 

RE-DUCE-OIDS are not a new experiment— 
they have been used by thousands of fat people. 
Sold for 22 years. Pleasant, easy to take. 
IMPORTANT — RE-DUCE-OIDS positively DO 
NOT contain dinitrophenol. 


FAT GOES...or Money Back 


Your money back in full if you are not delighted 
with the results you obtain from RE-DUCE- 
OIDS. You are the judge. Sold by leading drug 
or department stores everywhere, or if your 
dealer is out, send $2 for 1 package; or $5 for 
3 packages, direct to us. 

Currency, Money Order, or Stamps. (10¢ fee must 
accompany C©.O.D. orders only.) Sent in plain 
wrapper, no embarrassment. 


American Medicinal Products, Inc. Dept, F369 


746 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Sends ehrceccress-e- packages of RE-DUCE-OIDS, 
for which I enclose payment, on your Money- 
Back Offer. 


..-State. 


Sell $1 Christmas Card Assortments 


azine value sell on sight to friends ¥ 
a ee Take easy orders full or 
Spare time. You make 100¢%@ profit and 
Cash Bonus. 21 charming designs, 
gorgeous papers, metal foil inserts, etc. tb 
Other assortments retail 50c up—Re- vy 
ligious, Etchings, Gift Wrappings, Everyday. 
FREE SAMPLE OFFER! 


ARTISTIC CARD CO. 
412 Way St. Elmira, N.Y. 


Write for 


with French’s 


GOLDEN FLuFE 


The ideal shampoo powder for blonde or brunette. 
It quickly forms abundant suds, is non-sticky and 
rinses easily. Contains no alcohol. Splendid for 
washing hair after bathing in chemically treated water. 
Always carry a package in your handbag on long dusty 
trips. A trial package 25c. Full size package $1.00. 
Send money order, stamps, or coin to: 


FRENCH LABORATORIES Ss 
New Fair Station, Detroit, Mich. 


Box B, 
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Growing Up with Hollywood 


[Continued from page 49] 
a ee eee 


Hollywood press agent put then a well- 
known leading lady—and myself stood be- 
side the curbing of the old Famous-Play- 
ers studio, conversing, shortly after Ru- 
dolph Valentino had sky-rocketed to fame, 
we heard a terrific clatter approaching. 
The noise sounded more like the end of 
the world than that event can ever sound. 
Suddenly, from behind the wheel of a 
battleship-gray-colored car of exceedingly 
ancient vintage, a hand waved at us ex- 
citedly and we heard the shout, from Val- 
entino’s powerful lungs, “It is mine... 
it is all mine... I made it myself!” Rudy, 
who always had wanted a big foreign car, 
someplace had found the skeleton of such 
a machine, painted it himself, purchased an 
old engine which he installed under the 
hood, and voila, he had his foreign car! 


C HARLIE FARRELL, the Robert Tay- 
lor of his day, and I brought about the 
introduction of Richard Arlen to Jobyna 
Ralston. Charlie and Dick roomed togeth- 
er at the Hollywood Athletic Club, in the 
famous old No. 401, and the three of us 
toured the town together. 

Jobyna in those days appeared as lead- 
ing lady in Harold Lloyd comedies and 
on the occasion in question was sitting 
one night for photographs when Charlie, 
Dick and myself dropped by to keep her 
company. Virginia Brown Faire also ar- 
rived, and before we knew it a party was 
in progress on the set where Jobyna and 
the photographer had been working. 

Dick took one look at the future Mrs. 
Arlen. The future Mrs. Arlen took one 
look at her spouse-to-be. The elopement 
mentioned earlier tells the story of their 
romance and ultimate marriage. Although 
Mr. Farrell and Mr. Williams attended 
the premiere of Old Ironsides, in the line 
of duty, in spirit they were standing up 
with the newlyweds as the words making 
them man and wife were uttered. 

On this night, too, Farrell became the 
favorite of Hollywood. Old Ironsides was 
his first big picture, and the audience ap- 


| plauded his work vociferously. When he 


appeared after the performance with the 
rest of the cast on the stage, he grinned 
and announced, “This is a great night for 
a growing boy.” He endeared himself to 
the film colony with that one naive phrase. 

This picture, by the way, nearly ended 
in tragedy for one hundred and twenty-five 
persons. Most of the outdoor scenes were 
filmed at Catalina Island, and the boat 
shots were taken a few miles out from 
the island. 

The company had been waiting for a 
stormy sea for nearly three weeks. Easter 
Day dawned bright and clear, with a 
breeze that promised to develop into a 
gale. James Cruze, the director, gave or- 
ders for the company and cast to board 
the Esther, the three-masted schooner that 
figured prominently in the earlier sequences 
of the film. A good-sized tug towed us out 
to sea, where, sails being set, the tug de- 
tached itself and kept out of camera range. 

Toward noon, the breeze stiffened, and 
word passed that we were heading out to 
sea, for storm scenes. Cruze considered 
this weather perfect for the action in 
which the Esther was caught in the throes 
of a terrific hurricane and battered un- 
mercifully by the heavy seas. This desire 
on his part for realism led to the danger 
in which we found ourselves later in the 
day. 
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The gale gradually raged to near-hurri- 
cane proportions, and the Norwegian cap- 
tain ordered the sails hauled down. The 
tug attempted to throw us a line, but so 
mountainous were the waves that we had 
difficulty in catching the cable. For some 
reason or other, however, immediately 
after we made fast to the tug, that vessel’s 
steam supply became exhausted. Instead, 
then, of it pulling us back to Catalina, we 
were drawing it after us, both of us wal- 
lowing in the worst storm on this portion 
of the Pacific in ten years. 

One look down into the hold and the 
pumps were started. The boat was leaking 
badly, and the pumps could barely stay 
even with the inrushing tide. Men went 
below for bailing purposes, and formed a 
bucket line. 

Shooting scenes, of course, was out of 
the question, so those not working indulged 
in trying to keep out of the rain, which 
poured down in torrents. Esther Ralston, 
the leading lady, and the only two other 
women on board, huddled in the captain’s 
cabin, a miniature affair, and nearly suffo- 
cated. The remainder squatted miserably 
under canvas or lounged drearily in the 
forecastle and under a shed that leaked 
like a sieve. Naturally, with my customary 
versatility for doing the wrong thing, I 
found myself under that shelter, very much 
the worse for mal de mer, stretched out 
on a pile of unusually hard and exceed- 
ingly damp life preservers. 

All night long we drifted with the cur- 
rents, bashed about by a turbulent sea. 
About 2:00 a.m., there loomed through the 
downpour the huge prow of a large tramp 
Stemict: We missed it by a scant fifteen 

eet ! 

About this time, too—of all things—the 
aroma of pancakes rose from below, direct- 
ly under where I lay. Farrell was whipping 
up a bit of chow for those few who craved 
nourishment ! 

After a ghastly night of wondering if 
we would ever see home again, we drifted 
into the harbor at San Pedro. Three heavy 
sea-going tugs reached us just’ before, as it 
seemed certain we would crash on Dead 
Man’s Isle. 

Having weathered that ordeal, scarcely 
a week later, while I was wandering about 
the old Mack Sennett lot, a large bear 
tore loose from its trainer and raised 
havoc with the comics. Harry Langdon, a 
first-rate comedy star then but today com- 
pletely out of the picture, and I performed 
miracles of speed by dashing around cor- 
ners in nothing flat, and the other perform- 
ers reached points of safety by dint of 
much dodging and great agility. 


be year, my former sheet stages a 
big hullabaloo for its sick fund. This 
great to-do assumes different forms an- 
nually, but on the occasion of which I am 
reminded a circus was the order of the 
day. 

Various motion picture celebrities, in- 
cluding the late Lilyan Tashman and Ed- 
mund Lowe, Billie Dove, John Boles, Bet- 
ty Bronson, Mary Brian, Estelle Taylor, 
June Collyer, Dolores del Rio, John Gil- 
bert and others, made personal appearances. 
It remained, however, for Clara Bow to 
take over the reins and make the affair 
one of the events of the season, just as 
Carole Lombard would be apt to do to- 
day. 

Her flaming red hair waving wildly, 


Clara played barker, croupier, auctioneer 
and dancer. She went into a tent and be- 
came “the spider girl.” She answered per- 
sonal questions, as a seer who looked into 
a crystal ball. Whatever she did, the crowd 
followed her and cheered . . . and she was 
responsible for more money taken in than 
most of the regular barkers combined. As 
she departed, she thanked me for asking 
her to “my party” ... and declared she 
hadn’t had such a grand time in years! 

Pola Negri, who taught Anna Sten and 
Marlene Dietrich a few tricks of the 
trade and was first of the outstanding 
foreign stars, always will remain a memory 
of verve and fire. Gracious as any hostess 
could be ene moment, she could turn the 
next and bark out commands that bespoke 
her gypsy blood. As I interviewed her one 
atternoon, between scenes of Forbidden 
Paradise, she spat out, “When I love, I 
LOVE ... and when I hate, HOW I 
HATE!” As she completed this assertion, 
she snapped off the handle of the tea cup 
she held, in the passion of the utterance. 
Thereafter, I made it a point to respect 
any and all of Madam’s wishes. 

One of the most exciting days of any- 
body’s life in Hollywood occurred when 
the Circus Maximus shots were filmed for 
“Ben Hur.’ Not even the battle scenes in 
the as-yet unreleased Charge of the Light 
Brigade can equal in interest the action 
photographed that day. In a huge amphi- 
theatre constructed specially for the pur- 
pose, the chariot races that were the fea- 
ture of the film held every spectator spell- 
bound, and there must have been at least 
five thousand extras on the scene. 

All day long the horses and chariots 
charged around the arena, with Ramon 
Novarro and Francis X. Bushman neck to 
neck for supremacy. As you will recall, 
they played rivals in the picture. Time 
after time, they missed death by a hair. 

To me, however, the highlight of the 
day centered, not in the thundering horses 
or picturesque crowds and settings . 
but in watching young Mr. Novarro eat 
watermelon! Sitting across the table from 
him at noon, I gazed in envious amaze- 
ment as he consumed a quarter of a melon 
with a rapidity I had not imagined pos- 
sible in mere man... and not a single 
seed entered his mouth! J tell you, I'll nev- 
er forget that stirring spectacle. 

Probably the largest and most impres- 
sive funeral ever held in the film colony 
was on the occasion of William Russell’s 
death. Even Will Rogers’ services did not 
bear the same note of sorrow. Bill had 
known and been loved by men and women 
in all walks of life, and these, hundreds 
of them, barbers, bankers, gamblers, stars, 
gangsters, authors, adventurers, society 
leaders mingling together paid their last 
homage to him as he lay in state. 

One man, ragged, unkempt, crept to the 
flower-blanketed coffin and laid a single 
rose beside a small fortune of blossoms. 
On the stem was pinned this note—I can 
vouch for it, for I saw it myself—“I’m 
broke. But my heart is sad because I’ve 
lost a friend.” 

Old-timers in Hollywood will never for- 
get the parties for which Bess Meredith, 
the writer, was famous. Bess really started 
the party habit in Hollywood and was the 
forerunner of such present-day hostesses 
as the Countess di Frasso, Carole Lom- 
bard and Kay Francis. 

At one of her cheery fetes, Buster Col- 
lier, then a popular leading man and man- 
about-town, arrived with an attractive 
brunette. Later, Constance Talmadge, ac- 
companied by an escort, dropped in. 

When the guests began to take their 
leave, Constance and Buster couldn’t be 
found by their respective partners, They 
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LVo girl can be too sure of her 
daintiness to make this 


Armhole Odor’ Test 


If the slightest dampness 
collects on the armhole 

of your dress, it will cling 

to the fabric, and the warmth 
of your body will bring out 
an embarrassing “armhole 
odor” each time you wear 
the dress... 


F you have been taking your dainti- 

ness for granted, because you deodor- 
ize regularly, you will be wise to make 
this simple “armhole odor” test. You 
may be unpleasantly surprised! 


When you take off your dress tonight, 
smell it at the armhole. If you have ever 
perspired in that dress, even slightly, you 
will find that the fabric at the armhole 
bears an unmistakable and unlovely odor 
. . ein spite of your careful deodorizing! 
The way that dress smells to you—is the 
way you smell to others! And the warmth 
of your body brings out the offending 
“armhole odor’? each time you put on 
the dress! 


Complete protection only 
in underarm dryness 


It is not enough to keep your underarm 
sweet. Only a dry underarm can keep 
you and your clothes safe from perspira- 
tion. When there is any moisture at all, 
it is bound to dry on the armhole of your 
dress and rob you of that perfect exqui- 
siteness that is your goal. 


‘Thousands of users discover with re- 
lief and delight that Liquid Odorono 


gives complete protection from “‘arm- 
hole odor,” because it definitely keeps the 
underarm not only sweet but perfectly dry. 


Your doctor will tell you that Odorono 
works safely and gently. It merely closes 
the pores of the small underarm area, so 
that perspiration is diverted to other less 
confined parts of the body where it may 
evaporate freely without giving offense. 


Saves expensive frocks 


Odorono is safe for your pretty frocks, too— 
no grease to make them sticky and messy. 
It will save you too-frequent cleaner’s bills 
and the often permanent stains that follow 
underarm perspiration. 


Odorono comes in two strengths—Regu- 
lar and Instant. You need use Regular 
Odorono (Ruby colored) only twice a week. 
Instant Odorono (Colorless) is for especially 
sensitive skin or quick emergency use—to 
be used daily or every other day. On sale 
at all toilet-goods counters. 


Send today for sample vials of both types 
of Odorono and descriptive leaflet. 
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RUTH MILLER, The Odorono Co., Inc. 
Dept. 9F6, 191 Hudson St., New York City 
(In Canada, address P. O. Box 2320, Montreal) 


I enclose 8¢ for sample vials of both Instant and Regular 
Odorono and descriptive leaflet. 
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t 


City 


IT’S FUN LEARNING 
MUSIC THIS QUICK WAY 


in your own home—no teacher 


Yes! There’s a way of learning music other 
than spending years of study and practice. Re- 
member, more than 700,000 men and women have 
already studied this modern, simple method! 
Learning music this modern School of 
Music Way is easy—fascinating—like playing a 
game. 

You learn right in your own home—without a 
teacher, in your spare time at an average cost of 
only a few cents a day. First you are told what to 
do—then a picture shows you how to do it—then 
you do it yourself and hear it. You learn real 
tunes from the start. i 


Free Booklet and Demonstration Lesson 


Decide now to play your favorite instrument. 
Send for the Free Booklet and Free Demonstration 
lesson explaining this method in detail. Mention 
your favorite instrument. U.S. School of Music, 
369 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. Instru- 
ments supplied when needed—cash or credit. 


Free For Asthma 
and Hay Fever 


If you suffer with attacks of Asthma 
so terrible you choke and gasp for 
breath, if Hay Fever keeps you sneez- 
ing and snuffing while your eyes water 
and nose discharges continuously, 
don’t fail to send at once to the Fron- 
tier Asthma Co. for a free trial of a 
remarkable method. No matter where 
you live or whether you have any faith 
in any remedy under the Sun, send 
for this free trial. If you have suffered 
for a life-time and tried everything 
you could learn of without relief; even 
if you are utterly discouraged, do not 
abandon hope but send today for this 
free trial. It will cost you nothing. 
Address 

Frontier Asthma Co., 251-A Frontier 
Bldg., 462 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


look Years 
% 


bungen 
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WAY TO . 
TINT P 


GRAY HAIR 


@ Quickly and safely you can tint those streaks of 
gray to lustrous shades of blonde, brown or black. 
BROWNATONE and a small brush does it. Used and 
approved for over twenty-four years. Guaranteed 
harmless. Active coloring agent is purely vegetable. 
Cannot affect waving of hair. Economical and lasting 
—will not wash out. Simply retouch as new gray ap- 
pears. Imparts rich, beautiful color with amazing 
speed. Easy to prove by tinting a lock of your own 
hair. BROWNATONE is only 50c—at all drug and 
toilet counters—always on a money-back guarantee. 
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Growing Up With Hollywood 


[Continued from page 65] 


had. skipped out together, to renew a ro- 
mance of two or three years’ standing. A 
month before, they had quarreled violent- 
ly . . . but seeing each other that night 
for the first time since their battle, patched 
up their differences and left their 
companions in the lurch! 

Gloria Swanson and her then-new hus- 
band, the marquis—now sometimes-wed to 
Constance Bennett—gave a dinner party 
at the Hotel Coronado one evening, while 
Gloria was locationing at that beautiful 
California resort for her picture, The 
Coast of Folly. I was fortunate enough to 
sit on the hostess’ right. 

The long table decked so high with flow- 
ers, Gloria and her spouse had difficulty 
seeing one another, at opposite ends of 
the board. So, all evening long, the star 
and the marquis, who begged everyone to 
call him Hank, tossed flowers at each oth- 
er, the length of the table! 

Mary Brian descended upon Hollywood 
like a fresh breeze in summer. She made 
her screen debut, you may recall, as 
Wendy in Peter Pan. At a party held for 
the press, after the completion of that 
picture, she took the newspaper boys by 
storm, and her popularity and appeal for 
the so-called “stronger sex’ may be said 
to date from that luncheon. All of us de- 
parted singing her praises to the high heay- 
ens. Our ranks have been augmented con- 
siderably since that day. 

When Joan Crawford and Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., were first engaged—that 
seems SO many years ago, now—lI inter- 
viewed the younger Fairbanks one evening 
between scenes of a picture being filmed on 
location. Joan, that same day, had pur- 
chased a beautiful Lincoln limousine, and 
while waiting for her sonny-boy ... occu- 
pied herself by sewing on kitchen cur- 
tains for her new house! How’s that for 
the gorgeous Joan? Can you imagine her 
doing that now? 


MET Fay Wray while visiting on the 

Hal Roach lot. Fay worked “extra” oc- 
casionally in the comedies and the pub- 
licity man who introduced us took us out 
to see Rex, the wild horse. “Don’t point 
at him,” the press agent cautioned us. “If 
you do and he sees the motion he'll charge. 
He’s killed three men already.” 

Fay looked so pretty in a white linen 
riding habit that I rather thought I would 
point at Rex, just for the pleasurable sen- 
sation of saving her life. When we reached 
the huge paddock, however, and went in- 
side where the horse was acting up, I 
changed my mind... and Fay and I—not 


| to mention the publicity man—devoted 


most of our timé to holding our breath 
and praying that Rex wouldn’t look our 
way. Once, he did charge us .. . and Fay 
didn’t bat an eye. The gal had courage, 
plenty of it—and still has it. Most women 
would have fainted, for Rex owned the 
reputation of a killer. Only by a miracle 
did he miss us. 

When Mae Murray and Robert Leonard, 
her director-husband, were still married, 
the rumor persisted that a marital rift had 
developed, one which could not be mended. 
Leonard, when I queried him for the pa- 
per, poo-pooed the idea vociferously, and 
invited me to lunch. Scarcely had we 
dipped into our borsch than a cablegram 
was handed him, from Paris. It read: “I 
divorced you today, darling. Love and 
kisses. Mae.” 

The blonde and beauteous Helen Twelve- 
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trees and myself returned from an evening 
of dancing at the Roosevelt Hotel. As we 
entered the door of Helen’s Whitley 
Heights home, we saw before us a negro 
maid nearly white with fright, two detec- 
tives and a uniformed officer. The maid 
had summoned the police when a voice 
purporting to be the Blackhand over the 
phone had threatened to kill everybody in 
the house within an hour! Although the 
Blackhand does not figure, Helen today 
employs a bodyguard for her small son. 

On another evening, Thelma Todd— 
whose mysterious death last year is still 
talked about—and I attended a preview of 
a picture she had just completed. Directly 
behind us, a woman was raving about 
Thelma’s appearance in the film, for the 
blonde player did show to particular ad- 
vantage. 

Immediately she heard the woman praise 
her to the skies, Thelma, in rather a loud 
tone, asked me if I didn’t think that Todd 
dame on the screen was a pretty rotten 
actress. I agreed thoroughly, my voice also 
raised so that the party in back of us 
could hear, and ventured a still more radi- 
cal criticism, to which the Todd replied 
with withering scorn. 

Suddenly, the lady who was being 
framed, able to stand our jibes at her 
favorite no longer, leaned forward and in 
a shrill whisper, sneered, “What do you 
two know about acting, anyway ?” 

At the office late in the afternoon, Jetta 
Goudal phoned me. She started off the 
conversation with one of the worst puns 
on record, and continued with them... 
Jetta, whom I had always known as one 
of the stateliest of all actresses. I couldn’t 
quite figure it out. 

Then, a giggle came over the wires, a 
giggle that belonged to only one person 
on this earth. Louise Fazenda was imper- 
sonating the exotic actress of mystery... 
and her take-off registered so perfectly that 
I had been fooled for fully five minutes! 


Fritz Leiber, famous Shakespearean 
star and screen notable, is an accom- 
plished sculptor. He is glimpsed 
above inspecting a mold prepara- 
tory to casting a cross for an Epis- 
copal church in Glendora, California 


The Re-Creation of 


Clark Gable 
[Continued from page 37] 


“Tn a measure, Clark has recaptured his 
attitudes of long ago. He has no worries 
or responsibilities or obligations to fetter 
him. He is the sort of man who wants to 
be free to follow his fancies—to go hunting, 
to go fishing, to let his beard grow, to wear 
a erubby leather jacket and to live in a 
world of men. 

“Which brings us to his marriage, which 
Clark has never discussed. But certainly 
marriage for Clark meant a division in his 
personality. He has never been a ladies’ 
man—a man could dance attendance ac- 
cording to a definite set of rules. He is a 
man for gay friendship and steady com- 
forting companionship—but a man who 
must of necessity occasionally put aside 
those friendships, put aside those compan- 
ionships, and live with himself. 

“In many respects Clark Gable is a little 
boy—as all men of creative ability are. To 
be content, Clark must never be made to 
feel inefficient or insufficient. He must 
never have the sense of hurting anyone or 
of shirking his responsibilities. 

“He must always have the approval of 
his wife and of his friends. And never for 
one moment feel that he is subtracting from 
the happiness of anyone. 

“Definitely in his marriage to Ria, he felt 
that his masculine interests interfered with 
the routine of marriage. He considered that 
a wile was entitled to the undeviat.ng com- 
panionship of her husband. So when Clark 

- went on a hunting trip or a camping trip 
or a fishing trip, his pleasure was always 
diluted by the sense that he was unfair to 
Ria. 

“His horizons are broad. His playground 
is the world. But he must never have any 
tugging at his loyalties or those loyalties in 
themselves—feel betrayed. Now, with the 
separation between Clark and Ria, he has 
come into his own estate again. A man 
who has recaptured a sound philosophy, 
responsible only to himself and to the fine 
code of living, which is his. A man who 
says—I think living is swell and fun.” 

There has been considerable gossip in 
Hollywood that Clark and Ria will come 
together again. They have remained friends. 
They have had certain problems which 
inevitably arise when a man and a woman 
married to each other, separate. Certainly, 
there has been no rancour publicly aired. 
Which is decent and honest and civilized. 
Perhaps the old habits of marriage will 
reassert themselves. 

Certainly, if this marriage ends in divorce, 
Clark Gable will marry again. Perhaps a 
woman who as fiercely wants to defend her 
freedom as Clark is defending his. Per- 
haps a woman who can make him feel that 
no matter what he does, is right. There 
have been rumors, of late, that he is 
romantically interested in Carole Lombard. 
They have been seen - together—happily 
together—on many gay occasions in Holly- 
wood’s popular resorts. 

Inevitably, of course, Clark will have 
seen all the places of which he has only 
dreamed in the past. He will cross the 
Pacific by Clipper Ship to China. He will 
cross the Atlantic by air. He will have 
seen north and south and east and west. 
And haying seen and having been, he may 
become satiated with freedom, satiated 
even with belonging to himself completely. 

And when that time comes, Clark will 
draw up a chair to the fire, hunt for his 
slippers, and become the complete family 
man. 
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DID YOU KNOW— 


That W. C. Fields has had installed 
in his auto trailer a device enabling 
him to lie down and smoke—the 


smoke coming through a long tube, 
somewhat after the fashion of a 
hookah. When one cigarette is fin- 
ished another automatically lights. 
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You can now make at home a better gray hair remedy 
than you can buy, by following this simple recipe: 
To half pint of water add one ounce bay rum, a small 
box of Barbo Compound and one-fourth ounce of 
glycerine. Any druggist can put this up or you can 
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4 Apply to the hair twice a week until 
the desired shade is obtained. 
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faded or gray hair, makes it 
soft and glossy and takes years 
off your looks. It will not 
color the scalp, is not sticky or 
greasy and does not tub off. 
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Iva Sheppard, Seamstress, | 


Hotel. 
“51—and still a seam- 
stress! I was discouraged | 


Then I answered a Lewis | 


wanted — | 
fascinating 


Betty Furness Writes an Open 


Wetter cora beau 
[Continued from page 44] 


standard of living too much. I wouldn’t 
give up what I have, what I earn, in ex- 
change for worrying about the rent and 


| washing dishes—and I wouldn’t want You 


to be the sort of man who would expect 
me to. 

I can tell you this, lest I sound 
pensive’... J’m not. I never spend much 
money on clothes. Of course, if you should 
turn out to be a millionaire, even multi, 
no-one would enjoy going to town with 
clothes more than I. But it isn’t neces- 
sary to me, that sort of thing. I don’t 


| have to have them in order to be happy. 


| 


I never have had them. I’ve got along 
without them all my life and I can con- 
tinue to get along without them. 

I have a dress here now. It’s very chic, 
very smart and very charming. It belongs 
to the studio. JI have another dress, also 
very chic, very charming. It's my own. 
The difference between the two dresses 
is just one hundred dollars. I’m just as 
happy in one as I am in the other. 

I’d want You to like good clothes, though, 
and admire them and notice them. Be- 
cause I am MAD about clothes. I adore 
to shop. I mean shop. I'm a bargain hunter 
of the most rabid sort. It’s not the price 
tags that intrigue me. I can’t wear price 
tags, you know. It’s the taste back of 
them. I bought three hats for $25.00 each 
when I was in New York the last time. 
Something I have never done in my life 
before. And then I bought another, to 
wear to a football game, and paid $1.95 
for it. And that is my favorite hat. So 
don’t be afraid of me if You haven’t a 
lot of money. I don’t need it. 

I hope you'll be the tweedy type. The 
kind of a man who wears casual, heathery 


| tweeds—and yet doesn’t object to dressing 
| for the evening now and then. 


Let me see whether I can help you by 
thinking of a man who comes somewhere 
near to the mental picture I have of you. 
Let’s see. . . yes, I know . . . Bob Mont- 
gomery! JT ve always been crazy about 
Bob’s type on the screen. I don’t know 
him very well, just well enough to say 
“How d’ye do” to him. But he’s the near- 
aoe can come to describing You to your- 
self. 

You will have to be a little bit mad. 
Just a tech mad, you know. I could never 
stand the type of man who lives by un- 
alterable routine. The kind who break- 


| fasts at seven-thirty and dines at eight, 


come hell or high weather, I'd want you 
to say to me, now and again, “There’s a 
magnificent sunset tonight—let’s drive right 
smash into it—never mind about dinner— 
we'll dine on the moon!” I’d want you 
to have a nostalgia for far-off places and 
far-off things. And yet I’ll want you to be 
sound and substantial and competent, too. 
The kind of a man with one hand firmly 
on the steering wheel while the other hand 
plucks stars out of the sky and hurls them 
in my face. 

You are, I trust, ten years older than 
I. Because I am old for my years. And 
I couldn’t endure having to watch a boy 
grow up. 

I hope you will not be too considerate 
of me. I mean, I am pretty independent 
and I like to be independent. I’ve been 
around older people a lot and think like 
older people! 
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‘in it and murmurs weakly, 


I can’t stand the type of woman who 
gazes vaguely about any room with a man 
“T would ile 
a glass of wa-ter . !” JT am the kind 
who would get up and get a glass of water 
for myself—and why not? I hope You 
are not the kind of man who thinks a 
woman's legs are not to be used for wall- 
ing, a woman’s hands not to be used for 
working, a woman’s brain not to be taken 
out and exercised. Because I am not that 
kind of a girl and I couldn’t stand it if 
You were that kind of a man. 

I got perfectly furious a few days ago 
when a boy I knew happened to see me 
coming out of a neighborhood movie one 
night. I was waiting to cross the street 
when I felt a hand clamped protectingly 
around my arm and heard a too-solicitous 
voice saying, “Let me take you across, 
Betty!” I was very rude, I’m afraid I 
snatched my arm away. I said, “I was 
born and brought up in New York City. 
I went about the city, doing my own shop- 
ping, finding my own way ever since I 
was eight years old—and I think I can 
manage to get across this alley without 
help!” Not very courteous of me, per- 
haps. But there was something so kind 
of soft and sticky about it. 

If I had a date with You I wouldn’t 
want to know, in advance, just where we 
were going or what we were going to do. 
I love to go dancing but I don’t want to 
go dancing on every date. I’d want you 
to want to do silly, on-the-spur-of-the- 
moment things ... just a long, wild ride 
along the beach ... a picnic on top of a 
hill... a suggestion that we stay at home 
and play monopoly or backgammon .. . 
different things each time... 

I like the little attentions. Of course 
I do. I don’t want to feel like the For- 
gotten Woman even for a moment. I don’t 
want You to get the idea, from the way 
Tve been thinking out loud in this letter, 
that I want you to be rude to me, that 
I would love you all the more the less 
you do for me. 

But I like the “little attentions” to have 
the element of the unexpected. I never 
want You to place a “standing order” 
with a florist calling for five dozen red 
roses to be delivered to me every Saturday 
afternoon at five-thirty. I loathe stand- 
ing orders—of any kind. Id rather have 
you hand me a sun-flower or a bunch of 
hand picked dandelions from the front 
lawn than that. 

When I was in New York the last time 
a boy I'd gone out with a few times met 
me for tea one afternoon. As we were 
leaving he said “‘Say, I happened to be 
at Hattie Carnegie’s this afternoon and 
found this...” And he slipped a ridicu- 
lous little coin watch into my purse. I 
loved it. Not because it was expensive 
but because it was unexpected—and novel 
—and unnecessary. 

You wouldn’t have to be athletic, good 
Sir, I’m not. I play neither golf nor 
tennis nor polo nor yet croquet. I’d want 
you to be able to play tennis or golf— 
nothing of the languorous-poetic, please— 
but you wouldn’t have to be an outdoor 
fiend. 

You won't have to be musical, either. 
I’m not. I like dance music and I like 
to hear a baritone sing—Nelson Eddy, f’r 


Joan Bennett, en route to New York 
and from there to Europe tells husband 
Gene Markey and her two daughters, 
Diane and Melinda, goodbye before 
boarding TWA air liner in Los Angeles 


instance—but I don’t go for symphonies 
and I’ve never heard an opera in my life. 

I do hope You'll like books. I do. I 
have very little time for reading and there 
have been whole patches of time, two and 
three months at a stretch, when I’ve never 
opened a book. But I do enjoy reading 
and I like people who enjoy reading. 

You'll have to like New York. You'll 
have to be awfully keen about New York. 
Because New York is my passion. Its 
more than that, its my home. And al- 
ways will be, really, no matter where I 
live. Even if we couldn’t have our home 
there ’d want You to want to go there, 
often. 

Of course, I’ll want You to want a home, 
when we're married. But not here in Holly- 
wood. I wouldn’t buy a house out here. 
If we could have a home in New England 
somewhere—fine. Just so long as it is 
near enough for us to be in New York 
often. Because, I had better make this 
very clear to You right now, I am a city 
girl. I love cities. All of them. I couldn't 
live in the country for very long at a time. 
I'd like to see You in the country. I’d 
like You to be the kind of a man who 
cares a bit about gardening. There’s some- 
thing very satisfying about the sight of 
a man’s hand working the earth. But I’d 
want to watch... 

I suppose You would be called a Sophis- 
ticate. Certainly I do not care for the 
loutish country lad nor for the Tarzans 
and cave-men. A sophisticate, I think, 
takes everything in his stride ... has a 
balanced brain and a devil or a dream 
in his blood .. . 

And I do hope You'll be an actor. I 
hope You'll want to keep on with your 
work and will want me to keep on with 
mine. I hope we'll wall hand in hand as 
well as heart to heart... 

And now, do You recognize yourself 
from my description ? 

Your 
Betty Furness. 


a 
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The Facts Behind 
Fred MacMurray’s Runaway Marriage 


@ Was his airplane elopement to Las Vegas a spur-of-the- 

moment decision or had this popular actor planned for 
months to marry Lillian Lamont? Where did they meet? 
What is the romance behind this story? These are some 
of the questions you will find answered in September 


HOLLYWOOD Magazine in an astonishingly frank story 


about the star. 


@ Ginger Rogers, Jeanette MacDonald, Jean Harlow— 

these and other glamorous queens of the films have made 
headline news for you in HOLLYWOOD Magazine! Don't 
fail to keep up with the movie times. Read HOLLYWOOD 
for news features, romance stories, candid camera pictures 
and breezy news. It's complete, concise—and fresh! 


READ SEPTEMBER 


HOLLYwoop 5¢ 
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; Because it’s Creamy 
PINAUD’S | 
| SIX-TWELVE 

is the only Mascara 


that gives eyelashes __ 
Natural-Looking Beauty © 


This creamy mascara does 
away with the artificial 
look given by old-fashioned 
cake mascaras. Colors: 
black, brown, blueand green. 
Choose one to match 
eyes; others to match 
costumes...It’s French. 


& PINAUD. 


SECRETARIES, STENOGRAPHERS 
and TYPISTS—secome An Expert 


Stenotypists win today’s preferred / 
jobs and better pay. Stenotype’s 
machine speed, accuracy and ease 
make your work faster, better, 
easier—and you get the credit. 
Executives welcome this ma- 
chine way of taking dictation—faster 
than any man can talk. Stenotypy is easy 
to learn —easy to write —easy to read. We train 
you thoroughly at home in your spare time — at low 
cost and on easy terms. Write for interesting, free 
booklet, ““Stenotypy, the New Profession,’’ describ- 
ing the many opportunities in Stenotypy and telling 
how you may master it successfully. 


THE STENOTYPE COMPANY 
Dept. 930-ST 4101 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


COLOR 


YOUR. 


No matter how gray, streaked) 
your hair is now, it will soon possess 
again beautiful lasting color by the use 
of my new discovery SHAMPO- 
KOLOR. Shampoos and colors the 
hair at the same time. No experience 
necessary. Takes few minutes only. Can’t fade, rub off. 


faded, 


Colors gray hair close to scalp. Can be Permanent waved. | 


Free Booklet, Monsieur L. P. Valligny, Dept. 19-A, 254 W. 31 St. N. Y.C. 
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YOU can learn at home in spare time to 
be a ‘“‘practical’’? nurse. One graduate 
gaved $400 while learning. A housewife 
earned $430 in 3 months. Clear, simple 
lessons. Course endorsed by physicians. 
Thousands of graduates. Eiquipment inm- 
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I Raised My Boy to be a Husband 


[Continued from page 47] 


had been thirteen when the elder Offeld 
died. A year or so before his death the 
family had moved to Muskogee, Oklahoma, 
and he had lost a fortune in the oil fields. 
His health broke under the strain. Just 
before the end came he called the boy to 
him. “I had expected to leave you a lot 
of earthly goods, son. That’s impossible 
now. But I am leaving you the best thing 
on earth—a good mother. Take care of 
her.” 

Taking care of a mother is pretty fair 
training, for taking care of a wife!- Not 
that his mother needed it particularly— 
as head of the Scudder School for girlsjin 
New York she earned considerably more 
than his salary as a young stock broker. 
But it’s never hurt a man yet, to her way 
of thinking, to feel a woman is leaning 
On limlsalittleseeepene ! 

“Even as a small boy,” confided Mrs. 
Offield, “he gave me half of everything 
he earned. Of course, it went right into 
a ‘nest egg’ fund for him but he never 
knew that. 

“And then—after the Shubert’s scout 
saw him dance in that charity affair with 
Gloria Gould and offered him such a nice 
fat sum of money to go in their show— 
he came to me. ‘Moms, how about me be- 
ing a hoofer instead of a Wall street hi- 
jacker ?’ 

And I said, “Go ahead!” Women should 
stay out of a man’s career. Jack has eight 
generations of Methodist ministers behind 
him but I figured if he wanted to work in 
front of the footlights instead of the pulpit 
or the ticker-tape—that was /is business. 
He went into a show with Joan Crawford 
called Innocent Eyes. I think he liked 
Joam a thet soc” 

Altogether twenty-two sweethearts have 
woven in—and out—of Jack Oakie’s life. 
Most of them famous beauties. 

“What a lucky devil!” say the world. 

“What a friend!” says every one of the 
twenty-two. He’s never ceased to be that 
to any of them. And one and all, they 
swear by Jack, which in a town where 
most once romantic couples swear at one 
another, is something unusual, to say the 
least. 

“Love doesn’t mean much,” his mother 
reasoned, “if it isn’t founded on compati- 
bility. Unless your wife is your best friend, 
she won't be your sweetheart long! So I 
tried to teach Jack to be a real friend to 
a girl first. To have self-respect and re- 
spect for women...” 


HAT made me think somehow of an 
incident that I saw occur at Mae 


| West’s last premiere. They were taking a 


photograph of some of the crowd and the 
boys from the publicity department asked 
Mae about the people she wanted on the 
right of her. For a moment she glanced 
around. Then she spotted Jack and his 
mother. “Aw, give me those two respect- 
able people! Nobody can say anything 
against them!” 

“When we first came out here nine years 
ago,” Mrs. Offield was saying, “he went 
with Clara Bow. And after that there was 
Dorothy and Ann and Jeanette and Mary 
and Peggy—Heavens, I can’t recall half 
of them. But I thought for sure Jack was 
going to marry each one of those twenty- 
two girls! Look—” 

She showed us his den beyond the liv- 
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ing room where a couple of dozen charmers 
smiled down—was it wistfully?—out of 
neat little frames. 

“T was certain for a while that Mary 
Brian was going to be my daughter-in-law. 
Then Jack brought Peggy Hopkins Joyce 
home to dinner. He did that for almost 
two years...Oh, yes, he always brought 
them home. He told them it saved on the 
cover charge! But he knew how happy it 
made me... Then, just as I began to think 
I'd raised a Perfect Old Bachelor instead 
of a husband—he met Venita.” 


E’D been to the Cocoanut Grove that 

night. It was 3 A.M. He came into his 
mother’s room on tiptoe, listened. Then— 
“You're awake! Aw gee, honey, I cer- 
tainly did find me a great dancing partner 
tonight !” 

His mother, remembering all the other 
3 A.M.’s and all the other dancing part- 
ners, smiled resignedly. “What's she like 
this time, Jack?” 

“Baby, she’s the neatest number New 
Jersey ever put out! Brought here to play 
in The Great Ziegfeld. A brunette, honey 
—with everything a blonde’s supposed to 
have. Anyway, you'll see her tomorrow be- 
cause ’m bringing her to dinner!” 

So came the twenty-third... 

Now young Miss Varden had been 
courted at one time by that handsome 
baton-wielder, Eddie Duchin, and she'd 
been rumored engaged to Charles Leischner 
of the three F’s—Fame, Fortune, and the 
Four Hundred. But this was distinctly 
different. She was getting a close-up of 
a comedian—and loving that close-up. 

A husband ought to be thoughtful. But 
everything Jack did was thoughtful. One 
evening she saw the script of the new play 
he was in laying on his mother’s desk. “Do 
you go over them together ?” she queried. 

“Always have,” he admitted. “Lady, how 
d’you suppose they’d have let me play in 
sixty-five pictures if she hadn’t given me 
the cue on each of ’em? Why, she’s my 
teacher in expression.. !” 

“She’s taught you a great many more 
wonderful things than that,’ said WVenita 
gently. 

It was that night Jack proposed. And 
it was that night Venita autographed the 
large picture to him that now has the place 
of honor in the ex-Bachelor’s bedroom. On 
it she wrote in a round, firm hand—“I’ve 
fallen in love with an angel...” 

They were married by a justice of the 
peace on a fast train during a specially 
arranged hold-over stop in Yuma. Mrs. 
Offield didn’t like that so well. “It should 
have been in church with a minister,” she 
said. “Besides it was more or less tied up 
with advertising The Florida Special, the 
picture that Jack had just completed. That 
worried me. But he said the public would 
think Yuma was the biggest Methodist 
church in Hollywood and that Justice Free- 
man was really Dr. Robert Freeman, 
clergyman from Pasadena. That’s how he 
teases me into not worrying!” 

And then there are the telegrams he sent 
her. And the small duplicate of the bride’s 
bouquet that arrived at her door the same 
hour of the wedding. 

But nicest of all were Venita’s words 
when she came back from the honeymoon. 
“You,” ske told mamma Offield, “Have 
raised the Perfect Husband!” 


I’m Hardboiled 
[Continued from page 39] 


or any of our other handsome leading 
men? Because they think maybe they can 
have a date with him, some day, some- 
how, and at any rate, enjoy his courtship 
vicariously. If sex has inspired the best 
in the other arts, if drama, fiction, music, 
painting, etc., derive their vitality and es- 
thetic appeal from sex, why shouldn’t mo- 
tion pictures? 

“But, of course, anybody who has ‘lived 
in Hollywood long enough knows that no 
matter how much the picture crowd 
splashes sex and romance on the screen, 
this is one of the most moral towns in 
the country, far more moral than New 
York. People here are so busy and so pre- 
occupied with their careers, they cannot 
afford the time to get into mischief. I 
have always believed that girls who com- 
plain of being pestered in Hollywood, do 
759 of the pestering themselves. I my- 
self was never bothered that way. But 
then, as I said, they took me for a wall- 
flower.” 

“T realized I had to depend on my act- 
ing to get ahead. I was just a plain New 
England girl, belonging to an average 
family. I had waited on tables to work 
my way through Cushing Academy in Bos- 
ton, and there was nothing colorful and 
glamorous about me. 

“T had to be meek. But then I realized 
meekness would get me nowhere, and I 
learned to talk back. Not that I got to be 
short-tempered with my co-workers. I have 
no patience with people who fling their 
temperament around, yell at others. I am 
temperamental. I am moody. This is a 
nerve-wracking, excitable, crazy kind of 
work. What I mean is I fought like a 
wildcat for some real parts! I wanted to 
be neither a gum-chewing, wise-cracking 
soda jerker, nor a goody-goody wallflow- 
er, the innocent, unmarriageable sister! I 
wanted to do real psychological studies of 
women, and J am grateful to my studio 
for letting me play in such pictures as Of 
Human Bondage, Bordertown, The Petri- 
fied Forest, and Dangerous. 

When I firmly and sincerely believed I 
should play my role in a certain way, I 
wasn't afraid to argue about it with my 
superiors. | put up a terrific fight to play 
Marie in Bordertown the way I finally did. 
They wanted me to be a raving lunatic at 
the end. (She -pulled her hair, screamed.) 
But people don’t go crazy that way, not asa 
rule, anyhow. Insanity creeps on you grad- 
ually. And Paul Muni agreed with me. Oh, 
I loved that picture!” 

And well she might, for that picture 
and Of Human Bondage took her out of 
the obscurity of collective billing, and 
definitely established her as a dramatic 
actress of the first calibre. But, in spite of 
the other successes that followed her mem- 
orable Mildred, in spite of the great trib- 
ute paid her by the industry as the out- 
standing actress of 1935, she does not con- 
sider herself a star yet, and remains, to 
this day, the most unspoiled girl and the 
smartest little blond in Movie-town. 


WHAT IS THE BARRYMORE 
TRADITION? 


Gladys Hall explains in one of her 
most hilarious stories. Read it in 
October MOVIE CLASSIC. 
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DENTYNE’S AN AID TO BEAUTIFUL TEETH. Ex. 


plorers marvel at the strong, white teeth of savages—their teeth 
are kept healthy by foods that require plenty of chewing. Our 
soft, civilized foods give teeth and gums too little exercise. 
That’s why many dentists recommend Dentyne as a daily health 
habit. Its firmer consistency invites more vigorous chewing — 
keeps mouth tissues firm and healthy — teeth sparkling white. 
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PERFUME 


--- BRINGING THE 
LOVE SECRETS OF THE 
SOUTH SEAS TO... YOU 


Made from the seductive odors of Hawaii's 
tropical flowers % HAWAIIAN CARESS is as 
new as tomorrow ... yet as age-old as the 
love-wise South Seas. x Created especially 
to make you more alluring. A touch in your 
hair...on your lips... you become a woman 
desired...apulse-quickening temptation. % A 
drop lasts all day. At night, a touch more... 
and the exotic power of HAWAIIAN CARESS 
still is yours... at dawn. # Comparing with / 
perfumes costing ten times more, yet 
it is sent to you, direct from the blos- 
som-drenched tropics, in a lovely 
native-made container for only ONE 
DOLLAR. % Discover the secret of 
tropical love... give yourself a new 
‘power ... an irresistible allure. 


Send One Dollar TODAY 


HAWAIIAN EXPORTING CO. 
P. O, Box 3294 ° Honolulu, Hawaii, 
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TORTURE STOPPED i one minute! 


For quick relief from the itching of pimples, blotches, 
eczema,athlete’s foot, rashes and other skin eruptions, 
apply Dr. Dennis’ cooling, antiseptic, liquid D. D. D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Its gentle oils soothe the irritated 
skin. Clear, greaseless and stainless—dries fast. Stops 
the most intense itching instantly. A 35c trial bottle, 
at drug stores, proves it—or money back. Ask for— 


D.D.D. PrEhortption 


Make Money Every Week Selling 


STAMPED GOODS 


New 24-page catalogue FREE. . . puts you 
in money-making business. Get stamped 
goods manufacturer—sell at 
100% fit. 100 i 
scarves, 

sets, 

and novelties. 
It’s easy. Just write: 


PAYS YOU 


100% 


PROFIT! 


embroidery free. 


Gene Raymond, Jeanette MacDonald and Mary Brian were among 


those present at the recent junior polo matches. 


Gene and 


Jeanette are rumored to be very decidedly "that way" about one 
another and Hollywood wonders if wedding bells are in the offing 


Thee Wstdles Tid 


[Continued from page 34] 


Mrs. Weidler, however, thought differ- 
ently about that. “Later, dear,” she said 


| in that quiet, deep voice of hers. 


“Well, all right,” Virginia agreed, “Vl 
show you my pets instead.” 

So we went back into the living room 
and for the next hour I watched a strange 
parade—something like a circus parade 
without the clowns and acrobats. 

First came Laddie, fleas and all, with 
Virginia herself acting as ring master. 
Laddie is a St. Bernard about the size of 
a Shetland pony ... A friendly monster 


| who put a paw on each of my shoulders 


with such gusto that I was seated with 


| disconcerting suddenness on the davenport. 


MERRIBEE ART EMBROIDERY CO., 22W. 21st., Dept.150,N.Y.C. | 
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$135,000 


CASH PRIZES 


[T* you’ve ever had ambitions to write—or have written 
short stories, plays, nonfiction, ete.—and didn’t know 
how to market your work, here’s just what you need. The 
“Writers’ Bulletin’! Created purposely for new writers 
and authors. Gives authoritative and timely market data. 
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obligation, and it doesn’t cost a penny. Don’t wait. 
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Then Laddie thought it would be a good 

idea to lick my face. 
“He’s—he’s a very big dog,’ 

aged to say, between lickings. 
“She isn’t a he. She’s a she,” Virginia 


’ TI man- 


| informed me. “She’s got a he name because 


we didn’t know she was a she until after 
we'd named her .. .” 

Laddie finally made her exit and Peter 
Ibbetson was presented. Peter Ibbetson is 
also a dog—a Newfoundland a little larger, 
if anything, than Laddie. Peter Ibbetson 
shook hands, gravely. Then Virginia, not 
wanting me to miss anything, rode him 
around the living room. 

“That's one reason why I wear slacks 
all the time,’ she confided. “I never know 
when I’m going to want to take a ride, 
and you can’t ride properly in girls’ 
clothes.” 

With Peter Ibbetson’s exit accomplished 
—not without mishap; he knocked over a 
floor lamp—W. C. Fields and ZaSu Pitts 
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were next introduced. Virginia brought 
them in on her shoulder. W. C. Fields 
and ZaSu Pitts are love birds. 

“Love birds are birds that kiss each 
other,” she explained. 

Next came Laurel and Hardy. Laurel 
and Hardy are ducks. They wore harnesses 
and quacked conversationally. The day 
I met them, they were out of sorts, Vir- 
ginia said, because there was no water in 
the patio pool. 

The cats came next en trio. They are 
Blacky, Snowball and Jean Harlow. Snow- 
ball is a platinum blonde as well as Jean 
Harlow. Jean Harlow has the best dis- 
position and will eat anything. Also— 

“Jean Harlow might have kittens some- 
day,” Virginia told me. “Cats often have 
kittens,’ she added. 

Following the cats, Banty made her en- 
trance on a paper pie-plate carried aloft 
by Virginia as a waiter might a roasted 
chicken. Banty is a chicken, too, but she’s 
alive. She’s one of Virginia’s special pets. 

“T like her best because I feel sorry for 
her. She’s down-trodden,” Virginia con- 
fided. 

“What do you mean ‘down-trodden’?” 

“That means the ducks pick on her.” 

After a few friendly clucks, Banty made 
exit on the paper plate (incidentally Ill 
leave it to your own common sense as to 
why she was carried on and remained on 
the paper plate, although Virginia ex- 
plained this reason to me—fully). 

“And now,” Virginia said in climaxic 
manner of the true showman, “I'll show 
you something really wonderful! Ill show 
you Brownie and Kid!” 


But this-was not to be. Mrs. Weidler, 
who usually believes in allowing her six 
children to follow their own inclinations 
as long as they aren’t detrimental to health 
or the polite manners she insists upon, 
took a hand. 

“Virginia,” she said gently but firmly, 
“You are NOT going to bring those goats 
into the house!” 


IRGINIA looked crestfallen, but she 

accepted the situation resignedly. “Oh, 
all right,’ she retorted, “but last time, they 
didn’t eat anything but the corner out of 
one sofa pillow...” 

And so, I wasn’t introduced to Brownie 
and Kid, after all, and the show was over. 
Virginia climbed into a chair, there to sit 
with small feet stuck straight out in front 
of her. She listened politely while Mrs. 
Weidler and I talked, and answered my 
questions, also politely: 

“Yes, I have lots of playmates, my three 
‘brothers only a little older than me, and 
sometimes my two big sisters. They’re get- 
ting pretty grown-up, though, to play with 
AMIEL. . 
“No, I don’t play with dolls. Dolls are 
for girls who don’t have brothers to play 
with,” pityingly. “I play with my broth- 
ers. We give shows. We make things 
up and act them out. We charge for ’em, 
too. Ten cents for grown-ups and five 
Gents; tor kids... . 

“For children,” corrected Mrs. Weidler. 

“for children,’ amended Virginia, 
obediently. 

“Where would you rather live—here or 
the beach?” I inquired. 

“At the beach,’ was the instant answer. 
“You see, we can’t keep my animals here 


anymore.” 
“You can’t? Why not?” 
“The neighbors don’t like ’em. The 


neighbors say they make too much noise. 
They ’specially didn’t like the goats. So 
we're taking them all away.” 

There was more of this. Conversation 
with small Virginia, round-faced, pig- 
tailed, brown eyes serious, being as cour- 
teous and grown-up as you please. But 
she was getting restive. You could see 
it. There were too many projects out- 
side, for her to be interested in a mere 
interviewer. After we had exhausted the 
subjects of Pop Eye, Mickey Mouse, Little 
Orphan Annie, her new roller skates and 
the new sail boat which she and her broth- 
ers “only helped a little by Daddy” made 
at the beach, she began to wriggle openly. 
I helped her out. 

“Why don’t you go ahead, Virginia, and 
give Laddie his—her bath?” I suggested. 

She obeyed with alacrity, not forgetting, 
however, to shake hands. “Goodbye,” she 
said quaintly, “I’m pleased to meet—I am 
pleased to have met you...” 

Mrs. Weidler lad been smiling, but as 
she turned to me, her eyes were serious. 

“Such a little mite to be—supporting the 
family,” she said, quietly, frankly. “Such 
small shoulders, supporting a burden. . .” 

“But her brothers—aren’t they in pic- 
tures, too?” I asked her. 

“Yes at intervals. The three boys are 
in Shirley Temple’s new picture, but it 
is Virginia who really carries the load...” 

“And is it sometimes heavy for her?” 

She answered slowly . . . “Sometimes, I 
am afraid it is. But she never complains. 
She just says to me once in a while on 
some set or other, ‘Mamma, must I do 
this?’ ” 

“But she likes it, doesn’t she?” I per- 
sisted. ‘Most children in pictures do.” 

“Yes, I think she does, perhaps, but I 
think, too, she’d rather play in the sand at 
the beach, or help her brothers build their 
boats or wagons or whatever they’re work- 


ing on at the time; or mother her pets’ 
...” She sighed. “It is a great responsi- 
bility to put a child in the movies. Some- 
times I—we wonder, my husband and I, 
if we should. And yet the money she earns 
will buy her more advantages than we 
might otherwise be able to give her . 


‘N7OU see, before she became well 

known in pictures, we had a hard 
time ... When we first came to Ameri- 
ca and then to Hollywood, from Germany, 
things were all right. My husband is a 
builder of miniatures for architects. He 
is marvelous at his craft and made plenty 
of money. But then the depression came, 
not long after Virginia was born, and there 
was no work. I tried to help—I am a 
musician—but there was little I could do 
... Yes, we had a very hard time. 

“But,” she went on, “I guess every cloud 
has its silver lining. Because those long, 
lean years, kept us very close together 
and, moreover, it taught the children a 
great lesson, I think. It taught them to 
be self reliant and to be pleased with little 
things. They had no toys. They had to 
make their own. They made dolls out of 
spools, boats out of bits of kindling, and 
wagons out of boxes. They made scrap 
books from old magazines the neighbors 
would give them, and stick-horses from 
broom sticks. There was no money for 
entertainment, so they learned to make their 
own. 

“And so now, even though there is 
more money, they are still content with 
simple things. They would rather build 
their own sail boat, and did build one, 
not long ago, even though it won't sail 
properly, than buy a new one. They would 
still rather put on their own shows than 
go to most that you pay for. They are 
still the happy, healthy, real little things 
they always were...” 

Virginia among them. I had seen that 
long before her mother mentioned it. 

And beside self-reliance, she also has 
a very decided sense of fitness, I learned 
from her mother that day. I am referring 
to a certain episode which occurred a few 
years ago and almost cut off Virginia’s 
career in pictures before it had really be- 
gun. That episode is known in the Weidler 
family as the pants episode. 

It seems that Virginia, then aged three, 
was to play the part of a poor little girl 
in a picture—a little girl so poor that she 
lacked even a proper assortment of cloth- 
ing, including panties. 

Well, they were all ready to shoot the 
scene, when its “star” balked. Virginia 
refused to doff her panties. 

When the director and her mother in- 
sisted, she burst into tears. “I don’t want 
to,’ she sobbed. “I’m too big a girl now!” 
And that was that. No amount of per- 
suasion or even bribing could change her. 
And Mrs. Weidler, wise mother that she 
is, didn’t insist. 

“Such a proceeding apparently outraged 
some deep-seated sense of propriety, in the 
child,” she explained. “I felt I should re- 
spect it.” 

“What finally happened?” I asked. 

“She lost the part.” The answer was 
quiet, matter-of-fact. That is the kind of 
mother Virginia Weidler has. 

Before I left that day, Mrs. Weidler 
took me out to the backyard to see the 
children’s new swing. We found Virginia 
currying Laddie, using what her mother 
recognized as her sister’s hair brush. 

“Heavens, what will Sylvia say?” Mrs. 
Weidler exclaimed. 

Virginia was matter-of-fact. “Well, she 
won't say anything less’n you tell her,” she 
remarked. 

And kept on brushing. 
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cause of a pimply, blemished skin? Then 
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Yeast Foam Tablets. 
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look better—and feel better. 
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Nac Cream is a physician’s prescription for 
the treatment of pimples (Acne). Get your 
money back if you don’t get results. 

Sold at all Drug and Department Stores— 
35 cents and $7. Nac Prescription Powder (for 
oily skin—reducing large pores and 
mild pimple cases) 55 cents and $7. 


At roc Stores—20¢ each. 
Dermalab, Inc., Winnetka, III. 


Learn Profitable Profession 
in QO days at Home 


3 
« Salaries of Men and Women in the fascinating pro- 
\ fession of Swedish Massage run as high as $40 to 
70 per week but many prefer to open their own of- 
ces. Largeincomes from Doctors, hospitals, sani- 
tariums, clubs and private patients come to those 
who qualify through our training. Reduc- 
ing alone offers rich rewards for special~ 
ists. Anatomy charts and supplies are 
‘4, given with our course. Write for detaila 


/_ Nationa! College of Massage & 
» Physio - Therapy 20 N. Ashland 
“ Avenue, Depte 661, Chicago, Ill. 


MAKE EXTRA MONEY 


Sell Personalized Christmas Cards 


The Hertel Plan offers men and women a most amazing 
earning opportunity. _Stenographer earned $500 in spare 
time; housewife $250 in few weeks; student $480 during 
evenings; clerk $75 in one week. No experience needed. 
Take orders for Individual Christmas Cards with sender’s 
name inscribed. Selling Outfit FREE. Weekly Pay. Earn 
additional profits with 6 Big Value $1.00 Box Assortments. 
Write today for details. 


JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
305 W. Adams St. Dept. 97 


Chicago, II!. 


100% Improvement Guaranteed 


We build, strengthen the vocal organs— 
not with singing lessons—but by fundamentally 
sound and scientifically correct silent exercises . . 
and absolutely guarantee to improve any singing 
or speaking yoice at least 100% .. . Write for 
4 wonderful voice book—sent free. Learn WHY you 
| can now have the voice you want. No literature 
4 sent to anyone under 17 unless signed by parent. 


j PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Studio 1586 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
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Indestructible! QHand-tinted 
Waterproof! 25Sc extra) 
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@ we pay postage. PHOTO MOVETTE RING co., 
2 Dept. F, 606 Vine Street, Cincinnati, O. 
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Remove hair permanently with electric needle from face or 
parts of body, no regrowth. Improve your beauty. Is safe, 
does not injure skin. No more painful than picking, hair, 
Complete instrument with instructions only $2.00 postpaid, 
or sent C.O.D. plus postage. Guaranteed to remove hair or 


money returned. 
c. D. ELECTRIC CO., Dept. 2B, Ruxton, Md. 
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Roses for Garbo 


[Continued from page 40] 


chaser was to pick up on his way home 
from the studio. “I have just one dozen 
more and they are perfect.” 

He brought out the box, beautifully ar- 
ranged upon a soft bed of maidenhair. 

“Ah! They are lovely. Yes, they will do. 
May I write a card?” 

She sat at a small desk in the corner, 
while he went back to put the not-quite-so- 
perfect-roses into the box to be called for. 

While she sat at the desk, her back was 
to me. I did not think she was even con- 
scious of my presence. Apparently she 
was. Speaking, without even turning her 
head, the words flung casually over her 
shoulder, she said addressing me: 

“How do you spell ZURUCK? Kehre 
suruck su mr?” 

“Z-u-r-u-c-k” I answered, then paused 
dumbfounded. How did she know I spoke 
German? She had never seen me before, and 
distinctly I do not look Teutonic. It must 
have been her experience that most Ameri- 
cans were wholly deficient in languages. 
Was the woman psychic? 


|[ Hee no time for further speculation. 

The Florist returned, note book in hand. 

“Name and address please.” 

“Oh no, I take them,’ she answered 
quickly, and, as if reading her mind, her 
chauffeur entered, was given the box and 
went out with it under his arm. 

The greatest Lady of the Screen paid her 
bill and left us. But my mind followed her. 
There was something distinctly personal 
about the purchase, the sort of thing that 
comes only from the depth of a woman’s 
heart. The careful selection of the flowers, 
the loving, minute examination of each 
petal. She cared enough to come herself, 
not to phone or to send. She cared enough 
to carry the same flowers—red, vital, 
vibrant with passion, to someone on a de- 
parting steamer. To leave those roses, and 
possibly her heart (who knows?) with 
some foreigner leaving for far-off shores. 
A Russian, having only the language of 
German between them? A German? 

Kehre suruck zu nur—Come back to 
me! 

My normally uncurious mind burned with 
a desire to know. Hurriedly I snatched up 
the evening newspaper and hunted for 
steamers departing. 

It was while I was thus engaged that the 
florist returned, after seeing Garbo to her 
car, and found me. “It’s not done” he said, 
taking the paper out of my hand. “And now, 
how about dinner?” 

His rebuke for my curiosity was deeper 
than casual words implied. “Good” I said. 

Now it is going to be difficult to make 
you believe what happened. It sounds like 
fiction and none too good fiction, at that! 

For Garbo had no more than left the 
little shop when the ‘phone rang and a 
well known voice said: “I want five dozen 
tiger lilies—WHITE—for Greta Garbo to 
be delivered tonight.” 

Five dozen! Great Scott! There probably 
weren’t that many in all Los Angeles. 

Florists are expected to shake things out 
of their sleeves. And an order for Garbo 
was like an Imperial Edict: a command, 
not a request. Those five dozen white 
Tigers must be had if the shop had to grow 


them. 


My friend apologized, still smiling, and 
reached for my coat. 

“Dinner 2?” I asked. “Then where are we 
going?” 

“To the end of the world if need be, to 
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wake up some sleepy Jap gardeners and see 
if they have anything that even resembles 
white tiger lilies.” 

He hurried me into my coat and out to 
the waiting car. It was raining. Pouring, 
to be accurate. I was in a bad mood. Garbo 
was, to my mind, a magnificent artist and 
I was delighted that somebody wanted to 
send her tiger lilies. But why did it have 
to be just tonight? My friend, as intuitional 
as a woman, sensed my mood. 

“Some awfully amusing and interesting 
things have happened in that little shop 
... he said. “Some sad things too. Funny 
business this! You get to know people so 
well, know such intimate things .. . their 
quarrels—when they make up they always 
come back to me—their courtships ... ! 
There was one actress, a while back, you’d 
know her name if I could think of it, was 
expecting a baby. I made a little twelve 
inch cradle of pink flowers the day it was 
born.” He paused. When he continued a 
new note crept into his voice. “But a few 
months later I made a little cross of white 
rosebuds—when it died. 


«2 UT it’s not often that sad things hap- 

pen in a florist’s career. They’re 
usually gay—engagements, birthdays, par- 
ties . . . the prettiest job I ever did was 
when I decorated Louis B. Mayer’s Santa 
Monica beach house for the party he gave 
when Norma Shearer and Irving Thalberg 
announced their engagement. And the fun- 
niest was on Mary Pickford’s birthday. 
Bebe Daniels sent her a beautiful basket. 
For some reason she wanted it filled with 
GREEN chrysanthemums. Since God didn’t 
grow them and Luther Burbank hadn't 
evolved them she wondered if I couldn't 
do some thing about it. I did. But I’m 
afraid after those ’mums had been in water 


Jane Wyatt, one of the most 
promising young actresses in Holly- 
wood, makes her debut opposite 
Ronald Colman in The Lost Hori- 
zon, James Hilton's strange and im- 
aginative tale of a Tibetan paradise 


a while the paint ran OUT of their stems 
just as I had run it IN. 

“Such a lot of wonderful friends as I’ve 
had, such interesting people. When little 
Mabel Norman was ill and dying Lew Cody 
used to buy out almost a whole shop every 
day for her. Mrs. Leslie Carter did too. 
Dear me! It makes me sad when I think 
how many of them have gone! Paul Bern, 
who always wanted yellow roses for his 
friends. Ernest Torrence—one of the finest 


men who ever lived—Lillian Tashman—and | 
that young girl—Dorothy Dell—who was | 


killed in the auto accident. She used to 
send flowers to a lot of people who were 
ill and poor, and always managed to tuck 
a check into the corner of the box. 

“Do you know what I did once? I played 
Cupid. A scenario writer—a nice lad—used 
to send Lila Lee a gardenia each day. They 
were awtully in love with each other. Then 
they quarreled. Each wanted to make up. 
But they were both proud. Do you know 
what I did?” 


“Sure. You started sending gardenias 


again.” 

By this time we had gone through the 
city of Los Angeles and were in the out- 
skirts where the Japanese farmers live. It 
certainly WAS country! Long stretches of 
cultivated land, while here and there, sep- 
arated by great distance, a tiny light flick- 
ered in a small house. After a few feet the 
paved road stopped. From here on was 
dirt. Dirt? No. MUD. Squdgy, slushy 
mud, lying in thick furrows a foot high. 
The car hit one of these furrows and did 
something that makes a corkscrew look 
straight. I gulped and closed my eyes. 

“Youre making a noble effort,” he com- 
mented. “And that reminds me of a little 
office boy at Metro Goldwyn’s who made 
a noble effort, too. He was crazy about 
Joan Crawford. 

“One day he came into the shop with five 
dollars. All he owned in the world and 
with it he wanted to buy her an orchid. 
Now isn’t THAT devotion? But he swore 
me to secrecy first that his Father would 
never find out.” 

“People never find out anything from us,” 
he went on. “But how they DO try. A 
Director’s wife tried hard once. Her hus- 
band wasn’t what you would call “a model 
husband.” But since I’ve met the wife I 
withhold criticism. He was a nice likeable 
chap but fickle. It used to amuse me that 
I could always tell from his orders the 
exact status of his love affairs. New girl— 
big order. Conquest—huge order. 

“Then after a bit, a new name and ad- 
dress and the circle would begin all over 
again. Let’s say his name was John Smith 
(It wasn’t). One day he brought ina puppy, 
a cute little son-of-a-gun, that he wanted 
placed in a basket of flowers to go to a— 
let us call her Miss Brown. Evidently 
Smith’s wife was suspicious of this girl 
for the next day a lady came into the shop: 

“Ym Miss Brown,” she said (I had a 
hunch that she was lying!). I just received 
some flowers from your store but there was 
no card in them. Were they by any chance 
from Mr. Smith?” I told her that the 
gentleman who had sent the flowers had 
eft no name—and we knew our cash cus- 
tomers by sight only. So she went away 
none the wiser. It was poor old Smith’s 
wite ” 

He paused, expecting me to make a com- 
ment. But I couldn’t. I was growing numb. 

Seeing my dejection, he tried to cheer 
me on. 

“My honor is at stake,’ he said mock- 
ingly. “I am a florist, remember. So, allons 
mon enfante for the great Garbo!” 

The magic name did the work! And the 
weary ride continued. But it ended in 
victory and five dozen white tiger lilies 
for Garbo! 
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FREE! New Cook Book of Wonders! 


New! New! NEW! Just off the press! ‘‘Magic Recipes” is a thrilling new 
successor to “Amazing Short-cuts.’’Gives you brand-new recipes—unbelievably 
quick and easy—for pies, cookies, candies, frostings! Sure-fire custards! Easy- j 
to-make refrigerator cakes! Quicker ways to delicious salad dressings, sauces, 
beverages, ice creams (freezer and automatic). Address: The Borden Sales Co., | 
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Set to Music 
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Free Examination—Send Poems to 


MCNEIL 


Bachelor of Music 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


1582 West 27th St. 


Here’s a new way to fade out freckles 
You Can Regain Perfect Speech, if you | gyickly and gently while you sleep. Simply apply 


STAMMER Nadinola Freckle Cream at bedtime. You see wonder- 


ful results usually in 5 to10days. Freckles disappear, 
your skinis cleared, freshened, becomes satin-smooth. 
Send today for beautifully illustrated book entitled 
“DON'T STAMMER,” which describes the Bogue 


Unit Method for the scientific correction of stammer- 
ing and stuttering. Method successfully used at 
Bogue Institute for 35 years—since 1901. Endorsed 
by physicians. Full information concerning correc- 
tion of stammering sent free. No _ obligation. 


Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept. 708, Circle Tower, Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Nadinola Freckle Cream is guaranteed by a famous 
laboratory with over 36 years’ experience in skin 
treatment. Only 60c at toilet counters; 10c size at 
Ten Cent Stores. @ Or send a dime for trial package to 
NADINOLA, Box 133, Paris, Tenn. 
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DERMOIL 


DERMOIL is being used by 
thousands of men and women 
throughout the country to 
pecan’ aelict from the effects 
° ° of this ugly, stubborn, em- 
Generous eral mien barrassing scaly skin disease, 

S Stamp. often mistaken for eczema. 
Apply it externally. Non-staining. Watch the scales 
go, the red patches gradually disappear and_ enjoy 
the thrill of a clear skin again. ERMOIL is 
backed with a positive guarantee to give chronic 
sufferers definite benefit in two weeks time or money 
is refunded. Yourisk nothing. Send 25c for 
your trial today. Prove it to yourself no matter 
how long troubled. Don’t delay. Write NOW. 
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Box 6, Northwestern Station, Dept. F-10, Detroit, Michigan 


SHOW CARD WRITING* 


Earn a steady income in your own 
business supplying the demand for 
show-cards. No experience neces- 
sary. We teach you quickly by our 
Simplified Motion Picture Method 
and start you earning. WRITE 
TO-DAY, for full particulars and 
Free Illustrated Booklet. 
JOHNSTONE - HOWELL Come 
pany, Limited, 1205E Bay Street, 
Torento, Canada. 
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Rheumatism: 


To relieve the torturing pain of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Neuralgia or Lumbago in 9 minutes, get the Doctor’s 
Prescription NURITO. Absolutely safe. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—and must relieve 
your pain in nine minutes or money back at Drug- 
gist’s. Don’t suffer. Use guaranteed NURITO today. 
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START BY READING 
ALL THE AVIATION NEWS 
IN MODERN MECHANIX 
HOBBIES AND INVENTIONS 

MAGAZINE 


VIATION is just one of the fascinating 
subjects covered by MODERN ME- 
CHANIX HOBBIES & INVENTIONS 
MAGAZINE in thrilling stories and pictures. 
Home workshops, adventure, science, engi- 
neering, electricity, radio—every subject alert 
minds enjoy. Read MODERN MECHANIX 
HOBBIES & INVENTIONS MAGAZINE 
every month! Now on sale at all newsstands. 


MODERN ONLY 


‘« MECHANIX [5¢ 


SATE HOBBIES AND INVENTIONS 
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J Have No Regrets 


[Continued from page 31] 


much easier.” I’m glad my Dad was an 
honest-to-God business man, with his head 
in the evening paper and his feet on the 
ground, in carpet slippers. I’m glad he 
thought that actors were something ordi- 
nary folks go to see like you go to see the 
animals at the Zoo. I’m glad I wasn’t 
taken to see Isadora Duncan dance or 
taught to recite ‘Hamlet’ on a mound of 
daisies. Imagine,” grunted Spence, “me as 
one of the Meglin Kiddies! 

“For I really believe that it’s the Irish, 
motor-truck heritage of mine that gives me 
whatever stability I have. I believe it’s 
that brash, plain-folks background of mine 


| that yanked me off the dizzy merry-go- 


round I climbed onto here a year or so ago 
—yanked me off just in the nick of time, 
too. Yes ma’am, whatever success I may 
have achieved and whatever success I may 
continue to achieve will be five per cent 
ability and ninety-five per cent good, down- 
to-earth background. 


“MY FOLKS kept their feet on the 
ground. My mother is of American- 
Colonial descent. She has innate honesty 
and a swell sense of humor. It wouldn't 
have occurred to either my mother or my 
dad to slacken on their job—their job 
of being married and being parents. They 
worked hard and they paid their bills and 
they went to church and they brought their 
children up in the way that children should 
go—and whenever I’ve lost that way,” said 
Spencer, his blue eyes level under his brows, 
“whenever I’ve lost that way, Ive found 
it again because they blazed the straight 
trail for me. It was their early training 
that took me by the nape of my neck and 
licked me into shape again as my Dad 
licked me into shape for my misdemeanors 
when I was a kid. Old-fashioned, they’d 
be called. Yeah, well let me tell you and 
you tell the world for me that the old- 
fashioned way is best. 

“T’m glad I went to a common school. It 
didn’t give me any highkerflutin’ ideas. 
People have said to me, ‘Too bad you didn’t 
go to one of the swanky prep schools, you 
would have made the ‘right contacts’ earlier 
—you would have met the sons of influential 
men. They could have helped you. Yeah, but 
I did make the right contacts. For me. 
I play rugged, down-to-the-earth men on 
the screen. I play ’em honestly, anyway, 
because I know these men. I was raised with 
?em and with their sons. Kids who had to 
work for a living, cutting peoples’ lawns, 
shovelling snow and selling magazine sub- 
scriptions to get money enough for lunch 
and shows. 

“T don’t even regret playing hooky the 
way I often did. So I could sneak off and 
play with the kids on the wrong side of the 
tracks. They taught me, early in life, that 
it’s what a fellow is that counts—not what 
he has nor where he lives nor what his old 
man does for a living. I take men as I find 
them, not zhere I find them—and my life’s 
been a damn sight richer for it. 

“T didn’t want to go to high school. That 
was the stage when I wanted to become a 
business man and no time lost. Later, I 
wanted to be a doctor. Well, I went to high 
school and to college, too, for two years 
and I don’t regret that, either. For I learned 
two things—one that I didn’t want to be a 
business man and two, that I couldn’t be 
a doctor. Too dumb,” laughed Spencer, 
‘those Latin prescriptions and four-syllable 
words would have got me down. 
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“But, because I wanted to become a doc- 
tor and couldn’t,” Spencer said gravely, “I 
realized how vitally important the old 
medicine men really are. I got to thinking 
about it, you see, and about them and 
about all they do for suffering people—” 

I saw. And I knew that Spencer hadn’t 
only “thought about it.’ For right now 
there is a clever lad going through medical 
school at McGill University and when he 
is graduated with an M.D. in front of his 
name it will be Spencer's money, if not 
Spencer’s hand, back of the knife and writ- 
ing the Latin prescriptions. 

“I don’t even regret my Irish map,” 
grinned Spencer, rubbing the stubble on his 
chin unconcernedly, “sometimes, of course, 
when I get a look in the mirror, Clark 
Gable’s good looking mug or Bob Mont- 
gomery’s slick pan rise up and stand beside 
me and—well, the comparison is such that 
I wonder where the fairies were at my 
christening! And then I squelch that regret, 
too. I realize that if I had been born with 
a handsome frontpiece I might have got 
bit with the stage bug too early in life. I © 
might have been successful too early and 
then I’d have been on the merry-go-round 
for fair—and I might have stayed on until 
I was pushed off. 


a6) (1S just as well the way it is. For I 
never thought of becoming an actor 
when I was a kid. What I saw in the mirror 
even then didn’t put any ideas like that 
in my head. I didn’t exactly figure myself 
as a matinee idol fighting my way out of a 
lot of mash notes. And then, when the early 
movies began and Wally Reid and Francis 
X. Bushman and Valentino were the raves 
—well, how d’you think I felt then? 

“So,” said Spence, going into the pistachio 
ice-cream which, horridly, followed the 
onion sandwich on the Tracy menu, “so, I 
went to high school for three years and 
then the World War came along and beck- 
oned to me. I tried to join the Marines 
and see the world but was rejected because 
I was under eighteen. And I couldn’t tell 
the recruiting officer a lie. I’ve made a lot 
of bad mistakes and have many a black 
mark against my name but telling lies is 
not among ’em. Anyway, the United States 
Navy accepted me and I fought the war 
at Norfolk, Virginia... 

“After the war and with a pension of 
$30.00 a month in my jeans I finished school 
at Marquette Academy and then attended 
the Northwestern Military Academy where 
I learned that I certainly had no regrets 
about not joining the Infantry! Then two 
years at Ripon College at Ripon, Wisconsin, 
and that’s where I joined the debating team. 
That’s where I laid heavy hands on the 
school dramatics and got infected with the 
thespian tic and never recovered. 

“Regret being an actor? I should say 
not! Where else, in what other line of work 
could I give my son the advantages I’ve 
been able to give him, thanks to actoring? 
The doctors I’ve taken him to, the schools, 
the ranch life, the swimming pool, the polo 
ponies . . . why, say, all I have to do is 
take a look at that happy, healthy kid to 
squash any regret ever likely to sprout. 

“T don’t regret starvation days back in 
New York, either. I feel sorry for those 
actors who were born with silver spoons in 
their mouths. I’m glad I did some starving 
on park benches—think what it has given 
me to talk about! Made me ‘good copy’ for 
years—that’s what. See, I’d talked my Dad 


Be 


Cliff Henderson, director of the 
National Air Races to be held in 
Los Angeles in September, ex- 
plains to Marian Marsh, one of 
the movie colony's newest pilots, 
how the races will be conducted 


out of tuition fees for the American 
Academy of Dramatic Art and then I 
figured I could eat and sleep on my $30.00 
a month. Well I usually ate pretzels and 
rice and drank water for the last two weeks 
of every month. And once I missed eight 
meals in a row and then I decided that 
something would have to be done about it 
and I got a $15.00 a week job with the 
Theatre Guild production of R.U.R. 

“J don’t regret anything about those 
lean, early days. The days when Louise 
and I were first married and had to stretch 
ends to make them meet. I didn’t realize it 
then—but I know now that stretching those 
ends and making them meet made our hearts 
and souls meet, too, with the kind of 
coming together that there is no severing, 
not really, not for long... 

“Then came Johnny—and naturally, my 
most profound pride, my deepest happiness 
in life, is in the hands of my son Johnny. 
You might easily suppose that he would 
be my deepest sorrow, my one great re- 
gret—because he doesn’t hear. We could 
make a regret of it, of course, Johnny and 
Louise and I. But we don’t. For the grief 
and regret of the first discovery of his 
great handicap has turned into pride. Pride 
because he is such a man, such a sport in 
spite of it, or perhaps because of it. 

“Why, regret...” and Spencer’s voice 
was roughly, deeply tender as it always is 
when he mentions, however casually, his 
beloved only son, “regret—nothing! Why, 
I wouldn’t know what things are all about 
if it were not for Johnny. He’s taught me 
the most poignant lessons in my whole life. 
That year—that year when I was away 
from home, on the merry-go-round—it 
was Johnny who brought me home. It was 
Johnny who made me realize the great 
things I was losing, the little I was gaining. 
By saying f6 me one morning when I had 
gone in to see them... ‘Dad, I want you 
to take me to school this morning. You 
see, a girl belongs with her mother but a 
boy belongs with his Dad’... Sure, sure 
a boy belongs with his Dad, you bet .. .” 
and Spencer laughed, a little shakily, and 
passed his big hand over his darkened eyes 
+... you bet,” he said. 


66 AND I wouldn't really have understood 
and valued Louise as I do if it had 
not been for Johnny. He was the uncon- 
scious means of revealing his mother to his 
father, unforgettably, in such a true and 
tender light that the image was etched 
with acid into my brain and heart ... so 
ineradicably that it could never be effaced 
by any other image—not for very long. You 
see, Louise knew that Johnny didn’t hear 
when he was a tiny baby. I didn’t know 
anything was the matter with him. Man- 
like, I didn’t know anything about babies 
at all. But she knew it—and she didn’t tell 
me for six months. She didn’t tell me be- 
cause I was having a tough struggle and 
she didn’t want to add to my worries. That's 
sportsmanship, that is,” said Spencer. 

“And I think, too, that Johnny may be 
a surgeon when he grows up. His sense of 
touch, his sense of sight are so keen, so 
alert that he could well qualify as a surgeon 
—the surgeon his Dad once. wanted to be. 

“See what I mean?” asked Spencer, “see 
what Tm getting at? How, out of things 
that might be bitter regrets, you can build 
things to be grateful for? 

“And then, after awhile’—and Spencer’s 
eyes held the shamed look of the small boy 
in the jam closet—‘‘a year or so ago I went 
on the merry-go-round I’ve mentioned. I 
stayed away from home for a year. I did 
things most wives would never forgive 
their husbands for, or, if they did forgive 
them, would never let them forget for one 
nagging moment that they had been for- 
given. Louise could have made havoc of 
my whole life, personal, professional, chil- 
dren, career, everything She could 
have shot the ground from under my feet— 
and how! But she didn’t. She knew, I guess, 
that I had lost my perspective. She knew, 


she must have known that I was doing | 


the crazy things most men do at one time 
or another in their all-too-human lives. 


She must have realized, bless her, that , 


only those who lose their lives find them. 
“T don’t know for a fact what she 
thought in those mad days. I don’t know 


what she realized or did not realize. Be- | 
cause she has never mentioned that year | 
li she has forgiven me, and of | 


to me. 
course she has or I wouldn’t be home again, 
she hasn’t worn that forgiveness, as a vir- 
tue around her neck. She hasn’t been 
‘noble’ about it. 


Never by word or inference has anything 
been said or done or implied. 

“So, I can’t even regret that mistaken 
year. Because if it were not for that I 
wouldn't have had my blind eyes opened 
as they are open now. By teaching me 
what I don’t want in life, my mistakes have 
taught me what I do want. Because I so 
nearly lost my wife and my children and 
my home I now love them and appreciate 
them as I would never have done without 
that lesson, 

“Tm more than in love with them all 
now—I’m grateful. 

“Well,” said Spencer, “I’ve got to go 
home now and ride with the kids. I’ve 
tried to be completely honest. I hope, and 
no fooling, that what I’ve said will mean 
something to the people who may read it. 
We all have things to regret. We've all 
done those things whch we ought not to 
have done. But don’t sit around whining 
and moping and regretting—If a fellow 
breaks his back or strains his heart he takes 
a stiff dose of medicine of some kind and 
tries to build the injuries to something 
stronger and sounder than ever before. 
Well, mistakes, sins, call ’em what you will, 
are injuries, too. Mend ’em. Make ’em 
work for you. Climb up on top of them and 
use them for props. Quit regretting and 
repinine and start living—it can be done.” 
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s She hasn't taken advan- | 
tage of the situation by making little refer- | 
ences to that year, giving me sly little digs. | 
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ITCHING 


Skin Symptoms CG 0! 


STOPPED IN MINUTES 


TCHING skincan be maddening! 

But—it’s needless, in Athlete’s 
Foot—poison ivy—rashes—eczema 
—pimples! Stop itching, burning 
torture; give skin new kind of 
help with HYDROSAL. Em- 
ploys ‘‘colloidal”’ active princi- 
ple. HY DROSALis astringent 
—improves skin’s looks. Use 
for any itching rash! Used by 
hospitals. Accepted by Good 
Housekeeping Bureau. At 
any drug store; liquid or 
ointment, 30c; 60c. 


DARKENER 


Now swim, cry or perspire—yet your 

lashes and brows remain bewitchingly 
dark and attractive at all times. Just use 

= “Dark Eyes’’ instead of ordinary 
mascara. One application lasts 4 to 
6 weeks. Ends daily make-up both- 
er. Never runs, smarts, smudges or 
harms lashes. Indelible.Tryit! $1 at 


YPROOF |. eyes 
7, EYELASH 


“DARK EYES” Dept. 30- g, 
412 Orleans St., Chicago, fil. 

I enclose 25c¢ (coin or stamps) for generous 
trial package of ‘‘Dark-Eyes’” and directions. 


“Extra Girl’ 


A frank account of life on 
the motion picture sets, 
amusingly related by one 
of the Hollywood mob, 
in 
October 
MOVIE CLASSIC 


Merle Oberon's 
Twenty Danger- 


ous Days! 


October 
MOVIE CLASSIC 


The House of 
Morgan 


The strange story of the 
famous brothers, 


FRANK and RALPH 
In 
October 
MOVIE CLASSIC 


YOU can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
cians. Thousands of graduates. 37th year. 
One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 


é pital. Another saved $400 while learning. 
Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required, Easy tuition payments. Write now. 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Dept. 89, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 
Please send free booklet and 32 sample lesson pages. 
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| read,” 


On the Cuff 


[Continued from page 35] 


gags for a chance to happen. ‘‘They’re 
the screwiest gang I ever saw,” laughed 
Carole Lombard, who, as though Fate 


wanted to share in the joke, is co-starred 
in My Man Godfrey with her ex-husband, 
William Powell. 

“They're wild, crazy, deliciously insane,” 
she continued. “It’s the maddest picture 
I ever worked in, and I Jove it! Every- 
body here is a specialist in his or her type 
of madness—and with the guiding genius 
of Gregory LaCava for inspiration, they’re 
out-doing themselves. Any time they let 
down, the keen finger of his wit stirs them 
up again. And here’s once Hollywood's 
famous goofiness is going to pay dividends. 

Of course, Greg doesn’t always know 
just what is coming next: because from 
Bill Powell’s straight-faced, sharp edged 
kidding; Alan Mowbray’s insidious wit; 
Gene Pallette’s playfulness; Alice Brady’s 
Alice-Bradyishness; and Mischa Auer’s 
clowning and imitations anything is liable 
to happen. And, knowing that, you realize 
you have to keep on your toes. 

Add to that the wild practical jokes of 
the Queen Bee of Comedy, Carole Lom- 
bard, and anything is liable to happen. 

“Look!” suddenly cried Carole glee- 
fully, “there’s a sample of what we have 
here from morning till night. Just watch 
them.” 

Eugene Pallette and Alan Mowbray 
were moving toward the group in front of 
the camera. Everyone in the scene was in 
his place; lights were blazing and the 
camera was in focus. Yet Mowbray edged 
toward the group in a sort of shoe-sliding 
glide, while Pallette waddled in from a 


different angle. ; 
called Director LaCava 


“All right,” 
from the canvas chair in which he was 


comfortably sprawled, “let’s try it.” 

But Pallette had reached the group, in 
the center of which stood Alice Brady. 
Quickly he leaned over and whispered into 


| her ear. 


O!” she cried violently, jerking away. 
iN “Get out, or you'll make me say it!” 
She clapped her hands over her ears. She 
had dodged away from her plump annoyer. 


| But Mowbray’s cupid-bow lips were now 


whispering over her shoulder. 
“No—No—Go Away! That’s 
mean! You know I’ll say it—” 


plain 
and as 


| Mischa Auer added his insidious mutter- 


ings, she gave a shriek and dashed away 
from the camera, headed for the far end of 
the stage. 

“Every time she gets a difficult line to 
laughed Carole, “they whisper 


| tongue-twisters at her. ‘She sells sea shells 
‘by the sea shore.’ They’ve made her say 


ithe wildest things. 


Heavens knows the 
lines are crazy enough anyhow, without 
those imps twisting them around. 

“You know the story of the picture, of 
course: how two sisters find an ex-man- 
about-town in a hobo camp and bring him 
home to the screwiest family in the world, 
making him their butler. The whole thing 
is wild and crazy in itself, but with these 
nuts adding their bit, and LaCava re- 
writing script to suit their goofiness, it’s 
a riot.” 

The players in this picture claim the 
parts fit them like gloves, and never was 
there a wilder, more hilarious troupe cast 
to a movie. Every instant something wild 
was going on—and the stage rang with 
their laughter. It sounded more like a 
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Y. M. C. A. gymnasium, or a chorus girls’ 
dressing room, or the left wing of an insane 
asylum, than a respectable movie produc- 
tion. 

And LaCava egged them on; for he was 
filming the screwiest family on earth, and 
he couldn't do better than jot down the 
re-actions of the irresponsible group before 
him and then turn their antics into se- 
quences of his story. 

Each morning the day’s dialogue was 
re-written, inspired by the players who 
were literally living their parts. They had 
to “live” those parts to keep pace with one 
another, 


N order to get the “feel” of his part, 

Bill. Powell studied his own butler for 
days. So closely did he watch him, and so 
persistently did he dog him about the house, 
that Bill’s butler began to have serious 
doubts regarding his boss. But with each 
passing day, though his man became in- 
creasingly suspicious, Bill grew more and 
more butler-like. 

“Tt’s true I’m living the part of ‘Godfrey’ 
off the screen as well as on,” said Bill 
Powell, “and that my butler has grown 
to be a new man to me since I've been 
studying him to learn butlerage—for al- 
though ‘Godfrey’ in the picture was a 
gentleman, he could buttle as buttling 
should be buttled. He was a much smarter 
fellow than I, and didn’t have to follow his 
butler around the house watching him, 
until the poor fellow felt that his employer 
was out to steal his job. Godfrey was an 
observing lad, and had unconsciously as- 
similated the needed knowledge. He knew 
ae man better than his man knew him- 
self. 

“Although my butler has been serving 
me for years, I realize now that I never 
saw him. clearly before; never noticed 
how he did things or his manner of sery- 
ice, 

“But now,” and Bill waved his hand 
airily, “I could qualify in the most exact- 
ing family.” 

However, Bill Powell was not one up on 
his ex-mate, Carole Lombard, in the mat- 
ter of living the part he plays in this 
picture. For Carole has gone to even 
greater lengths, and, according to Fieldsie, 
her secretary and pal, she had apparently 
decided she was the somewhat goofy young- 
er Bullock sister, Irene. 

All the while she was away from the 
studio she continually put herself in 
Irene’s place, trying to think as Irene 
would think, and do as Irene would do. 
If she happened to be shopping, she would 
imagine she was Irene and was likely to 
come back with the same sort of wild pur- 
chases Irene would make. 

At home, she was constantly asking 
Fieldsie if she thought Irene would do this, 
or if Irene would like that—and how Irene 
would re-act to such and such a thing. She 
was as delighted as a child with a new 
toy when she discovered how she could 
make Irene do something she felt the flesh 
and blood daughter of the Bullock family 
would do, and when she found some “busi- 
ness” that could go “on the cuff” and come 
out in the final picture. 

Every member of this amazing cast was 
struggling to hold up his or her end, and 
not be submerged by the performance of 
the others. So, while every player combed 
his brains and his memory for ways to 
bring deviltry and fun the set, each 


had his own worrying and plugging to do 
the instant he was alone—and each daily 
brought to Director LaCava his ideas and 
his quota of dialogue. 

Each noon each member of the cast gave 
up half his luncheon period so that he might 
attend the “rushes” of the preceding day’s 
“take’—and offer his suggestions for the 
“cuft’’. 

So thoroughly was it known throughout 
Hollywood that this picture was being shot 
“from the cuff’—that it was being re- 
written, day by day, according to the re- 
actions of the Bullock family there on the 
sound stage, that the original authors 
sent a shirt cuff to Director LaCava, on 
which was inscribed: 

Picture No. 778 
MY MAN GODFREY 
Screen Play by Morrie Ryskind, Eric 
Hatch, Gregory LaCava. 
FINAL SHOOTING SCRIPT 
4/30/36 
O.K.’d by Sherry-The-Poo. 

For two days it remained tacked on the 
top of Lombard’s dressing table mirror on 
the set. Then it disappeared, for it could 
not long hold attention in this madhouse. 

But in spite of the wild things being 
done there daily, everyone felt that the 
climax of this hilarious gagfest would 
come when Bill Powell put Carole Lom- 
bard under the shower, as the script de- 
manded. For two weeks preceding the 
shooting of this scene the entire cast, and 


Ethel Shutta, fares singer Bf nati 
club and cinema fame, greets Mali- 
bu's sun and surf like a nature wor- 


In private life she is 
Mrs. George :Olsen, wife of the 
noted orchestia leader. Their beach 
home is one of Malibu's show places 


shipper of old. 


every worker on the set, was looking for- 
ward to it. For this, they all admitted, 
would be something. 

“T think you need a bath, Carole dear,” 
gently murmured Bill to her the day they 
learned this scene was to come. 

“And you’re going to give it to me, eh?” 
challenged Carole, her head thrown back, 
and a wild light in her eyes. 

“As your man Godfrey, that seems to 
be one of my more pleasant duties. A bath 
in a nice cold shower, with all those pretty 
clothes on.” 

Suddenly Carole’s eyes sparkled. “Uh 
huh,” she agreed, “That will be nice—our 
taking a bath together. And with all your 
nice clothes on, too. Oh, I’ll ruffle your 
dignity, baby.” 

This bath, in which most of the players, 
Gregory LaCava and even some of the 
grips managed to participate due to the 
pranks of the various members of the cast, 
was a fitting climax to a wild picture of a 
mad family. The set absolutely took on the 
appearance of one of those old Keystone 
slapstick comedies, even to the last day 
when Carole gave a party to the entire 
assembly. 

But how was a picture ever filmed 
under such circumstances ? 


OOD was what LaCava was striving 

for. The mood of that strange, screwy 
family, and even the mad imitation of a 
gorilla that Mischa Auer put on, and the 
wild stories of Eugene Pallette, were grist 
to his mill. His picture is of a family off 
balance—off center, as he calls it. He 
wanted his cast to throw off all restraint, 
just as the Bullock family did. 

So, though a pianist was kept on the set 
to play whenever actual shooting or re- 
hearsing was not in progress, another piano 
was kept close by so that anyone who felt 
in the mood could sit down and strum on 
that, and when anybody felt like singing, 
he could sing. 

In fact, LaCava encouraged anything 
that anyone wanted to do. That is, any- 
thing but being late. 

One morning Alice Brady was late. In 
her naive way, she sent an enormous box 
of pansies to LaCava, to be delivered be- 
fore her arrival on the stage. She had 
phoned her florist and told him she wanted 
five dollars worth of pansies. 

“Will five dollars worth be a lot of 
pansies?” she asked. “Because I want an 
awful lot.” 

When the pansies arrived, instead of 
being delivered to LaCava as a gift to 
him, they were delivered in such a way 
he thought they were for Alice, merely in 
his care. 

So he very carefully penned a little 
note to the box and sent it on into her 
dressing room. 

“Alice, dear,” he wrote, “the next time 
you're late you'll be wearing these on 
your chest.” 

When Alice arrived she explained they 
were for the dear director. In another ten 
minutes every player, every grip, every 
cameraman, every maid and every laborer 
on the set had bunches of pansies pinned 
to their breasts, for there were about 
forty dozen pansies to go around. 

Eugene Pallette formed the habit of 
bringing hot tamalies on the set and passing 
them around. So every afternoon, they 
would go up to him for their tamalies. 
One day when Gene wasn’t working, Alice 
Brady raised such a cry that he actually 
had to come out to the studio and bring 
her tamalies. 

That really didn’t make any difference, 
however, as it was extremely difficult for 
any of the players to stay away from the 
fun, even when not working. 
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MANY NEVER» 
SUSPECTCAUSE 
OF BACKACHES 


This Old Treatment Often 
Brings Happy Relief Of Pain 


Many sufferers relieve nagging backache 
quickly, once they discover that the real cause 
of their trouble may be tired kidneys. 

The kidneys are one of Nature’s chief ways 
of taking the acids and waste out of the blood. 
If they don’t pass 3 pints a day and so get 


rid of more than 3 pounds of waste matter, 
your 15 miles of kidney tubes may need flushing. 

If you have trouble with frequent bladder 
passages with scanty amount which often smart 
and burn, the 15 miles of kidney tubes may need 
flushing out. This danger signal may be the be- 
ginning of nagging backache, leg pains, loss of 
pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, pufhi- 
ness under the eyes and dizziness. 

Don’t wait for serious trouble. Ask your drug- 
gist for Doan’s Pills — used successfully by 
millions for over 40 years. They give happy relief 
and will help flush out the 15 miles of kidney 
tubes. Get Doan’s Pills. 
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@ MANY FAT PEOPLE endure all sorts of heart- | 


breaking experiences, when (if they only knew 
it) their type of FAT can be reduced. Perhaps 
you are one of these people! If SO, why go on 
day after day, when others are finding it so easy 
to lose this fat? 

These happy people have discovered the new, 
SAFE Food Method, SLENDRETS! No danger- 
ous dinitrophenol, no thyroid ... in fact, NO 
DRUGS whatsoever! SLENDRETS are not laxa- 
tive. Best of all, they look and taste just like 
delicious candy! Why not try this SAFE and 
pleasant Food Method? It costs so little. 


READ HOW OTHERS LOST FAT: 


*“T reduced 48 Ibs., look 10 years younger,” 
writes Mrs. Sims, Iowa. ‘(Can now wear stylish 
clothes,’”’ writes Mrs. Sanda, of Pennsylvania, 
“36 Ibs. of fat gone. Never felt better,” writes 
L. A,, New York. Miss Goodrow of Connecticut 
writes: “I reduced 17 lbs. in 4 weeks! No dis- 
comfort, and they left my flesh firm and solid.” 


REDUCE QUICKLY...OR AT NO COST! 


If you are not entirely satisfied with the wonder- 
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Stage Struck 


[Continued from page 46] 


winner, The Nervous Wreck and The 
Great Gatsby, young Davis refuses to blame 
his ambitions on his theatrical background. 
According to his story, even had Davis, 
Sr. been “doctor, lawyer, or Indian chief,” 
Davis, Jr. would still have wanted to go 
on the stage. 

The youngster made his “debut” in the 
complicated role of actor-producer-play- 
wright at the advanced age of seven. The 
production must have been, in the Holly- 
wood phrase, colossal. 

“T called it, for no particular reason, 
Vive la France,’ Owen said with a grin. 
“T played the heroic part of a wounded 
soldier, elaborate bandages decorating my 
right arm. Too late I remembered that 
I must salute when the national anthem 
(the grand finale) was played. With a 
stage presence I have yet to re-achieve, 
I slipped the bandages onto my left arm, 
executing a salute that—well, it had en- 
thusiasm.” 

A year later, the boy joined his first 
professional company, though he had noth- 
ing to do with the production and never 


appeared before the footlights. “I was 
mascot,’ he admits cheerfully. “My fami- 


ly had to be abroad that season, so I was 
temporarily adopted by Alice Brady. She 
was traveling with the company, playing 
Forever After, one of father’s plays, and 
I went along. Every night of that tour 
Miss Brady would make me up as though 
I had a part in the production. The call 
boy summoned me with the rest of the 
company and I took my place in the wings 
where [I stayed until the final curtain. I 
knew every line and move in that play— 
a sort of pint-sized understudy who could 
have played any part without notice!” 

The only person who expressed doubt 
about Owen’s theatrical ambitions was his 
mother. From the time he could walk 
the youngster was always backstage at 
his father’s productions. And when Fa- 
ther had nothing running on Broadway 
—practically an unheard-of occurrence— 
Owen knew someone who had. So Mrs. 
Davis voiced the opinion that he should 
something beside Theater—with a 
capital T. But Davis, Sr., who knew what 
it meant to be stage-struck, thought his 
offspring should see it all while still a 
kid. Then, when (not if, please note) 
he entered the profession, he would know 
what he was doing. 


T ANY rate, possibly because of Mrs. 
Davis’ mild objections, Owen entered 
the Choate School in Connecticut when 
he was eleven, remaining there until he 
was old enough to enter Yale. But it took 


| more than Choate to derail a single-tracked 


mind like Owen’s. He became the Acad- 
emy’s Public Enemy No. 1 when it came 
to discovering excuses, legitimate and 
otherwise, for trips to New York. For in 
New York there were Plays, and these 
plays he had to see. 

“T soon discovered that breaking things 
Ble NS Osi HO) MO (WO We oa o OF o ov GOW 
tor,” he explained. “Breaking a nose was 
best, for broken noses, real or otherwise, 
are only a slight inconvenience. They leave 
you able to travel, but they do have to 
be set. As our family physician was in 
New York... "he finished that sentence 
with a gesture. “They caught up with 
me eventually,” he added sadly. 

One year of Yale was enough “straight” 
education for young Davis. At the end 
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of his freshman year he transferred to the 
George Pierce Baker school of dramatic 
art at the same institution. About this 
time he also became interested in boxing 
and was elected captain of the university 
team. And here, ironically enough, the 
broken nose gag of his younger school days 
caught up with him. It seems that boxers 
at Yale don’t “pull their punches” and 
Owen’s nose was broken repeatedly. Even- 
tually his instructors in the drama informed 
him that, unless he was deliberately de- 
veloping a face enabling him to play 
smashed-in gangsters and ex-pugilists, he’d 
better take up a milder sport. 


FTER Yale came the American Acad- 
emy of Dramatic Arts. Because of his 
work there he earned his first professional 
role—juvenile lead in the Chicago company 
of The Barker. His life-long ambition had 
been achieved. Owen Davis, Jr., was on 
the professional stage! Other engage- 
ments followed rapidly and in 1930 he de- 
cided to try Hollywood. His first film 
was All Oumet on the Western Front. Two 
other screen roles followed; but the lure 
of the footlights was too strong. Back 
he went to play both on Broadway and 
in summer stock. Among other things 
he played 100 roles in five summers at 
the famous Lakewood Theater in Skow- 
hegan, Maine. His great performances 
there were too much for RKO. They 
coaxed him into making tests, waved a 
contract under his nose and brought him 
back to Hollywood. 

The Powers-That-Be feel that his five- 
feet-ten of attractive personality and abili- 
ty should prove quite useful at the box 
office. Neither are they overlooking the 
mop of dark, curly hair, grey eyes, cheer- 
ful grin and the suggestion of dimples 
when he laughs. But even the Powers- 
That-Be have learned never, never to men- 
tion those dimples. They want Owen to 
keep right on wanting to “go on the stage” 
—sound stages at RKO. 

Only once in his entire career has the 
junior Davis devoutly wished that, instead 
of acting, he had taken up ditch digging 
or asylum keeping or even paper-doll-cut- 
ter-outing. This was on the occasion of 
his return, as the juvenile in a professional 
company, to New Haven where both 
Choate and Yale are located. Unfortu- 
nately for him the play was The Barker, 
a vivid, unexpurgated story of the side- 
show life. 

One of his former teachers, famous for 
his strict ideas, asked Owen to reserve 
seats for himself and wife. Young Davis, 
with an eye to a certain love scene he 
played with the star, did a beautiful piece 
of stalling. According to his story the 
play was sold out for weeks. 

“So what happened? So on the opening 
night there they were in the center of the 
front row!” Owen related. “I explained 
the situation to the lead and begged her 
to play that scene ‘easy’. But I must have 
missed a wicked twinkle in her eye,” he 
said ruefully, “for when that scene came 
around—well, I'll leave it to your imagina- 
tion! So, as I expected, those two came 
backstage that night—but what they wanted 


was an introduction to the star! Very 
much the chastened schcolboy I did the 
honors.” 

The name of the star? Oh . Clau- 


dette Colbert. You see, she’s always had 
an active sense of humor. 


Norma Shearer’s First Romeo 


[Continued from page 30] 


stance Collier saw it happen. 

They chose Miss Collier to help Norma 
Shearer with the Juliet role because of her 
own success as Juliet, on the stage, long 
before talking pictures aspired to such an 
achievement. 

She told me about that first afternoon. 

“T remember,” she said, “that a fire 
burned on the hearth. I sat waiting on one 
of the yellow satin divans before it, listening 
to a radio, somewhere, playing a modern 
tune. Then Norma welcomed me. Yes, she 
wore pajamas, trim, svelte, ultra-chic. 

They began to read, or Miss Collier did, 
impersonating first one character and then 
the other in the early scenes of the play. 
Then came Juliet’s “entrance.” Hesitat- 
ingly, afraid, Norma voiced her first lines. 

“Do you think I shall EVER be able to 
play Juliet?” she cried. “She seems so 
different; so stilted to me!” 

But Constance Collier, to whom the lines 
of Shakespeare also had seemed difficult 
once upon a time, reassured her. 

“Yes, my dear, you will,’ she said, 
quietly. “You are an ideal Juliet. 

“And I meant it,’ Miss Collier said to 
me later. “The very first time I heard that 
Norma Shearer was to play Juliet, I experi- 
enced a strange and unusual sense of satis- 
faction. 

“Tt was almost as if some hitherto in- 
complete situation in my own consciousness 
had at last been finished ... ” 
~ So, thus reassured, Norma read on that 
fall afternoon until darkness had come like 
a thick pall from the sea, and the servants 
had drawn the shades and turned on the 


lights. They didn’t study. They didn’t 
think of gestures nor intonations. They 
didn’t try to memorize lines. They just 


read them and discussed their meaning. 
They groped for the feel of this most beau- 
tiful of love stories... 

“T remember Norma standing in the 
doorway as I left,’ she said, “a slim, pa- 
jama-ed figure, her hair in smart curls— 
a very, very modern Juliet—then .. .” 

The next afternoon, Miss Collier went 
again to the Thalberg home on the Santa 
Monica beach. And the next ... And the 
next. For four or five days a week, for 
more than two months before even re- 
hearsals began at M-G-M this went on. 


he throughout that time, she didn’t 
study, mind you. Constance Collier was 
very positive in telling me that. They just 
read the play and talked about it... And 
slowly, but surely, Norma Shearer changed 
into another being. 

“At first, this change was scarcely per- 
ceptible,’ Miss Collier told me. “But as 
time went on, it became more and more 
apparent. It began with Norma’s new 
coiffeur. She suddenly parted her hair in 
the middle, and let it fall softly around he 
shoulders. 

“A ‘Juliet bob,’ you ask? Perhaps, but 
somehow, we didn’t call it that. ‘Bob’ is a 
twentieth century word. But call it what 
you will, it is symbolical of the metamor- 
phosis that was taking place. 

“After a few days, she discarded her 
pajamas—those smart, modern pajamas— 
and began to wear Jong, flowing things. 

“We were contemplating the great bal- 
cony scene, by then. I would read Romeo’s 
lines, of course, but I am sure neither of 
us was conscious of an incongruity. We 
weren’t in the Thalbere beach house, then. 
We were in tliat walled garden of the Cap- 
ulets, speaking immortal words of loyve— 


“But soft! what light through yonder win- | 


dow breaks? 
It is the East, and Juliet is the sun. 
Arise, fair sun, and kill the envious moon, 
Who is already sick and pale with grief 
That thou, her maid, are far more fair than 
SHER 


And Juliet’s voice, when Romeo finishes : 


“OQ Romeo, Romeo wherefore art thou, 
Romeo? 

Deny thy father and refuse thy name ; 

Or, if thou wilt not, be but sworn my love, 

And I'll no longer be a Capulet.” 


“Her—Juliet’s—eyes were beautiful. Yes, | 


I long since had given up calling her “Miss 
Shearer.’ To me, she was Juliet. As she 
sat there on the yellow divan, even though 
she was speaking without background or 
gesture, I saw her only as that girl who 
lived, loved and died five centuries ago. 

“She wasn’t sitting curled up, with her 
feet under her, as she had that first day. 
Young ladies of Verona must have been 
more decorous and precise, you see. Her 
chiffon gown—a hostess gown, true, but 
one which Juliet surely would have worn— 
gave her at once extreme youth and grave 
dignity.” 

And so the passing days took Romeo and 
Juliet to the heights’ of lovers’ ecstacy; to 
the depths of lovers’ despair; to the death 
that united them, at last. The blue-bound 
manuscripts were discarded, now. 
acter analysis was no longer technical. The 
play moved on for Norma Shearer and 
Constance Collier as if it were life, itself. 

But at last came the end of their work 
together. Studio rehearsals were to beg'n 
the next morning. Where Constance Collier 
—the tutor who never once “taught” in the 
literal sense of the word, but whose sym- 
pathetic suggesting had accomplished much, 
much more—left off, Director 
Cukor and cameras were to begin. 

“T was sorry to have those weeks of 
close association end,’ Miss Collier said. 


“To have come to know intimately and to | 


work with an actress of such fine intelli- 
gence and such charm was a privilege. 

“And yet, it wasn’t only my regret that 
marked that day as outstanding in my 
memory. It was something else .. . Some- 
thing which may seem strange to you and 
yet to me, was perfectly natural ... You 
see I know the power and the significance 
of self-hypnotism, and that an actor or an 
actress deeply interested in a role of a play 
can, sometimes, does, sometimes transcend 
self and actually become the character por- 
trayed.” She paused, her eyes contem- 
plative. She seemed to be forgetting me. 

“You were telling me something about 
Miss Shearer on that last day you visited 
her” I prompted. 

She smiled. “So I was. I was saying 
this: That when Norma Shearer told me 
goodbye, that day, she didn’t actually say 
‘goodbye,’ at all. She said: “Farewell, Con- 
stance. I am grateful to thee. And I am 
positive she never for an instant realized 
she had said it—that way. She was too full 
of the drama of Romeo and Julict. She had 
spoken too often words couched in the 
quaint, formal phraseology of another time 
and another world. Day by day, week by 
week, she had studied, contemplated, Juliet ; 
had put herself in Juliet’s place; had ex- 
perienced Juliet’s emotions; had suffered 
Juliet’s heartbreak that, at last, the meta- 
morphosis was complete. She no longer 
was Norma Shearer. She was Juliet!” 
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Fate, Fame and Robert Taylor 


[Continued from page 29} 


“Dr. Ashmore was telling Daddy about 
neur-as-then-ia_ today.” 

It was not long aiter this that we no- 
ticed that he was stammering. It would 
take him a half-minute to say “Mother.” 
We were panicky. We moved out into the 
country, a mile and a half from town, and 
let him roam outdoors, where he would 
forget the big words. The farm couple 
we lived with had a little boy about Bob’s 
age. The two of them were outdoors all 
day long; Bob even ate all of his meals 
on the porch. And in three weeks he was 
over his stammering. We lived there the 
rest of the time that my husband was in 
medical college—and Bob acquired a love 
of outdoor life that he never has out- 


grown. 
N Y HUSBAND studied hard, taking 

special work besides the regular 
courses, and finished in three years. He was 
a doctor at last . . . and started practicing 
in Fremont, Nebraska, where we moved 
when Bob was about five. We were there 
about a year and a half when Dr. Brugh 
went into partnership with Dr. P. Y. Gass 
of Beatrice, Nebraska, who had a very 
large practice. After a time Dr. Gass 
moved to San Bernardino, California, but 
we stayed in Beatrice—a town of about 
12,000—and Dr. Brugh took care of the 
practice alone. Bob grew up in Beatrice 
and got his education there. And that was 
where he first showed signs of becoming 
an actor, though we did not recognize the 
symptoms then. 

He was naturally a high-strung child. If 
we had not known how to handle him, he 
could easily have become a problem. He 
was very sensitive. If anyone spoke harsh- 
ly to him about some little thing that he 
had done, he would not be able to eat or 
sleep. He still hates harsh criticism. He 
comes by that naturally; both his father 
and I were that way. 

Also, I have seen him many times when 
he would not be able to eat, if he had 
done something that he regretted. Not only 
when he was-small, but recently, in Holly- 
wood. And discouragements used to upset 
him terribly. I explain that by the fact 
that he was such a fortunate youngster ; 
he almost always won any contests that 
he entered, any games that he played. And 
because he always tried hard to win, it 
was not easy for him to lose. 

He was all-boy, with the energy and 
enthusiasm of any normal boy, yet he was 
more thoughtful than most children ever 
are. He always seemed to have respect for 
our wishes. We could put him on his 
honor. Very young, he seemed to realize 
that much of the time I was not well, and 
went out of the way to spare me worry. 

And because we could trust him so im- 
plicitly, we gave him more things than 
most parents dare to give their children— 
lest they spoil them. We had no fears of 
Bob’s being spoiled. 

When he was very young, he had a pony, 
a pony cart, a harness and saddle, a bi- 
cycle, a dog, guns of various sorts. In 
those days, he always said that he was 
going to have a big ranch and be a cow- 
boy. He was forever playing that he was 
Tom Mix or William S. Hart. He was 
movie-conscious then to that extent. 

The pony was a high-spirited little thing. 
I suppose Bob—who was nine or ten then 
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Elaine Sheppard, yesterday just an- 
other Hollywood chorus girl, today 
is the personal protégée of Hermes 
Pan, RKO-Radio dance director, who 
believes that she has the ability to 
become a great terpsichorean star 


—had not had her more than a week be- 
fore he told me that he wanted to “ride 
out to Grandpa’s.” Grandpa happened to 
live in Filley, sixteen miles away. But I 
decided to let him go for, young as he 
was, I knew that I could trust him to 
take care of himself. He had been gone 
about an hour when the telephone rang. 
Bob was calling me from a house out in 
the country. 

“Gyp’—that was the pony’s name— 
“keeps running up and down the banks. 
I can’t make her obey,’ he told me. “I’m 
coming home.” 

I said to him, “Now, Arlington, just 
make the pony know you're boss. Cut your- 
self a switch, and the first time she doesn’t 
do what you tell her, use the switch. You 
go on to Filley.” 

“T’m going,’ he answered, and hung up. 

And he did go. He was always resource- 
ful after that. 

He was not a meek child. He was apt 
to be blunt and outspoken. Yet he would 
never come into the house that he would 
not kiss us both. He thought the world 
of his father, who also worshiped him. 
The doctor never scolded him; he had such 
a nice way of talking to him, explaining 
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things to him. When he was with Bob, 
he would try to make up for all the hours 
that he could not be with him. 

Robert got his paddlings once in a while, 
however. I remember one time when he 
wanted everything he saw. One Saturday 
night, his father and I took him down- 
town and before we left, the doctor warned 
him that if he started teasing for anything, 
we would have to punish him when we 
came home. Well, he either forgot or else 
decided to see how far he could go; any- 
way, he started teasing. His father never 
said a word to him; he just looked at him 
—and Robert knew that his father had not 
forgotten. When we arrived home, he pad- 
dled Robert. And afterward Robert came 
to me and said, “Why, Mother, you didn’t 
tell Daddy to stop once!” 

That incident was typical. Dr. Brugh 
and I never had any disagreements about 
how Robert should be managed. People 
used to wonder why he was not. spoiled, 
being an only child. Of course, I have 
always contended that if you would spoil 
one child, you would spoil a dozen. But 
one secret, I think, was the perfect har- 
mony between his father and myself. 
Neither of us ever gave him an example 
of selfishness to follow. 

He always took very good care of his 
toys and his clothes. He would let other 
children play with anything he had, but 
he did not want his things treated roughly. 
He was much neater then than now. 

Unlike most children, he never had the 
urge to run away from home. He always 
seemed perfectly happy. People used to 
comment about it. Just the other day, Bob 
himself said to me, “Mother, I had a won- 
derful childhood.” He never cried or felt 
abused. He gets the blues more often now 
than when he was younger. Always, then, 
he was the happiest boy imaginable. 

He never worried us much—even about 
his health. He had the measles when he 
was about ten, and the flu a time or two. 
But there was only one time when we 
were really worried. That was when he 
got up and answered the ’phone while he 
had the flu, and had a setback. Most of the 
people who died during those flu epidemics 
were the ones who did crazy things. For 
weeks his father and I never knew what 
it was to go to bed and get a good night’s 
sleep. We almost lost him. ; 

As a youngster, he had very heavy hair 
—wavy, almost kinky. And I used to 
dress him in Little Lord Fauntleroy suits. 
How he hated those suits, with their little 
silk blouses! I think that the sight of a 
silk blouse nauseates him yet. I never 
knew it then. He never found fault with 
the way we dressed him. : 

When he was about ten, we had him 
start taking piano lessons, from a man who 
came to Beatrice. When he was about 
twelve, he wanted to take saxophone les- 
sons. I did not want him to; a saxophone 
was so noisy and jazzy. So then he wanted 
to try the ’cello. J shall never forget the 
day we took him to Lincoln for his first 
lesson with Professor Gray. He told us 
that Robert did not handle the ’cello awk- 
wardly, as most beginners do, Robert 
studied with him for years. 

And those ’cello lessons with Professor 
Gray, more than any othe: single factor, 
later led him to Hollywood and fame. 

(To be Continued) | 
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